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A Cfiristmas Wish. 
CHRISTMAS is at hand—the season of good will and happy 
wishes, when friend will grasp the hand of friend and cheery 
voices speak. with sincerest ring the old but always welcome 
creeting. So THE CROSS wishes its readers, old and young, one 
and all a “right Merrie Christmas.’ For His sake Who became 
4 child, Christmas is supremely the children’s festival and their 
joy—and it will be always so in spite of a hardening world: 
but for the rest of us, when, before the Crib, the cares and sor- 
rows of “life’s fitful fever” fall from us for a time—to us also 
joys come, best because holy, which, even 1f they be transient, 


leave with us the promise of happy things coming. May they 
be given in abundance to all our readers and friends. 


Bat: 


ue = " 
Cfiristmas Pictures. 

HRISTMAS DAY! How eagerly looked forward to 1. 
(- the days of our youth, and how long it was a-coming. 
We were always counting the days. At any moment we could 
have told just how many had to pass before this day dawned. 
We spoke of the happenings of our lives by their nearness to 
Christmas. They all took place so many days or weeks or months 
before or after this great event. The joys of Christmas were 
tasted over and over again before they came. Home, holidays, 
meetings with parents, .friends, and all the happiness these meant 
—we had them all by anticipation, as well as in reality after- 
wards; whilst on the passing of Christmas time we had barely 
paid them their tribute of a sigh of regret when we began to live 
them all over again. Life was very beautiful in those days, and 
we exacted full measure. But it was nature that served us, and 
she was very Willing and generous. 

The visit to the crib was a positive delight. Every ety in 
it was real and living. Our vivid imaginations made us feel 
the greatest pity for the Divine Infant, born in such a miserable 
place, on a cold winter’s night. The Blessed Virgin, bending 
over Him in the manger, made us love her with an awesome love, 
and we had much sympathy for St. Joseph, who appeared to us 
almost an outsider in the pathetic scene before us, and yet very 
troubled and anxious for the Child and His Mother. 

Our readers may have noticed the subtle power of association 
perfumes possess. Quickly and almost mysteriously they bring 
before us past scenes and persons—and we behold clearly the 
“moving pictures’’ of days that have been, amongst whose 
figures we ourselves had a place and played a part. The per- 
fume of a Christmas card will show many this picture of their 
past selves. It is a very sweet one and beautiful, hung over the 
entrance of their lives, and framed in the freshness of youthful 
hopes and feelings. None quite so beautiful will again appear 
in their world. For nothing can supply the beauty which only 
the eyes of youth can see and its mind create. For, 


There are gains for all our losses— 
There are balms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. ° 


And yet the picture of the crib itself, real as it was to us then, 
is still more real to us now, and as the years pass by, and each 
Christmas comes upon us more quickly than the last, so does this 
picture become more real, its: colours more vivid, and its mean- 
ing more clear. Aptly enough, the angels sang: “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.’’ 
They might have been angry with men who had “no room for 
Him.’’ They might have thought them unworthy of the glad 
tidings they proclaimed, and have been tempted to despise this 
“puny race.’’ But then there was the cave of Bethlehem. 
They saw their God in the form of a little child, lying there 
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in a manger and they | knew He was there because He loved 


every member of this “puny race.’’ They had “no room for 
Him.’ Jiis true. But His love for them is so great as to take 
up all the room there 1s in any heart, angelic or human. It 
crowds out all other feelings. In the presence of the infinite 
sweetness of its stupendous condescensicn, all else is dwarfed, 
and gradually dwindles to extinction. Love is the soul of 
Christmas. It passed out into the world from that lowly 
stable, where God drew His first human breath, and where “ Om- 
nipotence in bonds ’’ lay ina manger, looking out from smiling 
infant lips on the face of His girlish mother. At all times this 
soul speaks in the Christian world. But at this one its voice 
is heard more clearly and more persuasively. Muisunderstand- 
ings are explained or forgotten. Enmiuties cease. [hose who 
passed by during the year without mutual recognition, expect 
and return the friendly salute. Visits that were discontinued, 
because of some fancied slight or small offence, are renewed. 
No remark 1s made on either side. For at such a time there is 
ne need for apology or explanation. Jesus, the Prince of 
Peace, is born. Friends, separated by leagues of aching lone- 
liness, interchange greetings and pledges of continued affection. 
All are to be happy and rejoice. The poor, and the outcast, 
and the criminal, and the sick in the hospitals, grown men and 
little children—all are to be loved and taken care of, and sym- 
pathised with and pitied, for the soul of Christmas rules and 
wishes no room left, but for happiness and rejoicing, for “ Om- 
nipotence lies in bonds ’’ for the love of man. 

So Mary feels—sad externally as are the circumstances of His 
Birth. She knows all, yet she has no fear. She has only room 
for love and adoration. Though she offers them, kneeling upon 
straw that serves as bedding for beasts, she is filled with a 
glad happiness. She knows the Babe before her is God. All 
knowledge is His—all Power. He has done all things that 
have been done, and has called into being all things that are. 
His word, if He spoke, would, if He wished, reduce to nothing- 
ness the universe, and out of its nothingness create worlds 
greater and better. But He will not speak at all yet. Surely 
one reason must be because He would not rob His maiden 
mother of the sweetest of all human intercourse—that between 
a mother and her first-born. He will feel just as a little child. 
He will have to be taken care of as a little child. He will be 
a little child. She is His creature, yet she is His Mother. From 
her virginal breasts must He draw the nourishment His infant 
life demands. Soon will He stretch out His hands to her, and 
His lips seek her caress. Yes, “Omnipotence in Bonds!’’ 
Surely no words so well describe this picture as those of the 
great Cardinal. 

Mary made us love her in those days when we gazed upon 
it with the eyes of youth. She makes us love her still more as 
we grow older. Her wondrous faith! How magnificent it 
was and glorious! She never doubted. Instead she adored— 
humbly adored her own infant. And with what joy she adored ! 
With what whole-souled absorption! There is no faith like it 
upon this earth. That of the priest offering the Adorable 
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Sacrifice might, perhaps, beexcepted. We suggest the compari- 
son with all reverent humility. He adores His Saviour, in a 
certain sense become incarnate again in his hands under the 
appearance of a little bread. Mary adored her God, born of 
her womb, in the form of a little child. She kneels anit: wor: 
ships Him. - Then lovingly she invites the worship of the shep- 
herds, and kneels and worships again, just as-the priest of 
Jesus Christ adores the consecrated Host in his own hands, holds 
It aloft for the worship of the faithful, and again kneels ‘to 
adore. Yes, surely, great, glorious, and God-given was this 
faith of Mary on the first Christmas night in the stable of Beth- 
lehem. She adores as true God her own Infant lying on the 


__ straw of a manger. 


As we gaze upon the picture now, St. Joseph still seems far 
away from Mother and Child. Mary’ s love and Mary’s wor- 
ship must, in.that first hour, have excluded all near companion- 
ship, even that of St. Joseph. For Jesus was her child only. 
He was not St. Joseph’s. To St. Joseph He was as He was to 
all the world, the Messiah, the long-looked for and expected 
one—the desired of the anxious earth, which now at last sees 
the light of Redemption breaking over its fields of faith, and 
awakes to the fulfilment of hope long deferred. 

“ But there is ‘a scb in the laughter of mirth.’ So must a 
modern poet have felt when he wrote— 


When Mary sang to Him, I wonder 1f 
His baby hand stole softly to her lips, 

And, smiling down, she needs must stop her song 
To kiss and kiss again His finger-tips ? 


I wonder if His eyelids being shut, 
And Mary mutely bending over Him, 
She felt her eyes, as mothers do to-day, 
For very depth of love, grow wet and dim. 


Then did a sudden presage come to her 
Of bitter looks and words and thorn-strewn street, 
And did she catch her breath and hide her face, 
And shower smothered kisses on His feet ? 


Ah! yes, there was the light, but also the shade. Perhaps 
this part of the picture was not so clearly seen in that first hour 
of a mother’s joy. But very soon she-saw it. Very soon she 
knew the meaning of the shadow that lowered over Jesus in the 
crib, and her mother-love brought out vividly the darkening 
colours. With a cross upon His shoulders, on His way to Cal- 
vary, and there dying a lingering and disgr aceful death, amidst 
the jeers and blasphemies of those He loved so well, she saw 
the Man-God, whilst she gazed upon her Infant in the crib, as 
clearly as she saw Him on that April day when she met Him 
going to His death, and stood by His cross on Calvary. We, 
too, to-day see the same picture whilst we gaze upon our Infant 
Saviour. But we look at it through the glory of the Resurrec- 
tion. Mary looked at it through the agony of the suspense of 
the long three and thirty years between the manger and the 
cross. BENEDICT DONEGAN, C.P. 
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gmMéaruy’s Son, 


Oh, Mary’s new-born Son 
is weak, 

His throne is but His 
Mother's knee, 
Andthrough the stable bare 

and bleak © 
The wintry winds blow 
chill and free; 
Yet is there joyous min- 
strelsy 
Where fast the mountain 
Streamlets run, 
And shepherds white- 
robed angels see 
Upon the birth of Mary’s 
Son. 


His bed is grass from 
mountain peak, 
Or open plain or shel- 
tered lea, 
The breath of kine is on 
His cheek; 
But oer the land from 
s€a to sea 
Wake sleeping things, 
and shrub and tree 
Stir in the night, and 
beasts fall prone, 
In Heaven itself there’s 
jubilee 
Upon the birth of Mary's 
Son. 


No purple robes His rank 
bespeak, 
No courtly train of high 
degree, 
No humble slaves His ser- 
vice seek, 
No bells are rung in 
festive glee; 
But far away the wise 
kings three 
A lengthened journey have 


begun, 
Bearing rare gifts from 
Araby 
Upon the birth of Mary's 
Son. 


Envot, 


Oh, Queen of Heaven, we come to thee, 
The Maid and Mother both in one, 
With loving hearts, with prayer and plea, 
Upon the birth-day of thy Son. 
MAGDALEN Rock. 
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Sie Oise Woman and the Angee. 
A @fivistmas Story. 
By Lucy M. CURD. 


JT DON’T know whether you’ve ever heard it before, but the 
reason why there is such an atmosphere of cheery cordia- 


lity and good-will round about Christmas time is just this: 


because the whole world is thronged with little angels, who 
fly to and fro like swallows gathering in autumn, and as they 
fly they keep whispering to everybody they pass on the way 
until everyone has heard their whispers and smiled and tried to 
tell: it further. I know you'll be thinking of Bethlehem by 
now and be almust ready to denounce me as a heretic. 

“ Angels, indeed !—you say—and how about that stable far 
away whereon the star shines and whereto the kings and shep- 
herds come? Is it not from there that the happiness of the 
world should radiate? Angels, indeed! ” 

Wait, my friend; like Peter of old, you are too hasty. 

Oi all the good folk who keep Christmas in the midst of 
conviviality and merriment, have you ever paused to reflect how 
many there are who never send one thought out to that goal of 
the Wise Men in the East ?—of whose gifts and bounties not 
one is made in the Name of Him Who, in giving Himself to 
us that night so long ago, gave all? Alas! to hearts so long 
grown cold, to ears so long grown deaf, the sweetest echo from 
Bethlehem carries no message; and so the angels, for whom 


the stable in the. East has made earth Heaven, take up their 


abode here below for the time and strive to make straight the 


crooked ways through the hearts of men. They whisper words. 


of cheer and good-will and ‘inspire. deeds of kindness and 
sympathy (for these things appeal to man the world over) the 
while they hope for words of Faith and Hope and deeds of 
Charity to spring from hearth by and by, so that the way 
may be prepared for the Three and Thirty years’ journey 
of the Weary Traveller they know of. And hard, indeed, mus* 
be the heart of him to whom the angels have naught to say— 
they remember that God has given them charge over all His 
creatures as of His most precious treasures ; many of them, alas, 
will reject Him in the end, but, until that ‘end, they. never 
despair, for angels are the expresston of the optimism, if we 
may so speak, of God Himself. | 

And now to my story. It must have been a very, very opti- 
mistic angel, indeed, who, one fine Christmas undertook the 
conversion of Miss Esther D. Browning, M.D., Os. Wee oe ane 
F.Z.S., etc., etc. When the angel first came across Miss Esther 
she was standing ina strange-looking apartment at the top of 
her house in one of the London squares, S.W. There were 
shelves all round the walls filled with an assortment of weird 
objects in queer coloured liquids, a skeleton of an ourang 
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outang stood in one corner—(at first glance the angel thought 
it was the mortal remains of a man who had died of fright— 
think of that when next you have the chance of observing the 
osseous supports of a hoary Simian and you won’t be surprised 
at the mistake on the part of the angel, who had hitherto never 
bothered himself about such things)—there was no furniture to 
speak of beyond a plain wooden table, a stool and a tall chest 
with a label stuck on each drawer. There was a brilliant 
electric light under a green shade over the table, and near this 
stood Miss Esther. Her brown hair waved back from her white 
forehead, her lips were firmly set with an air of determination, 
her spectacled eyes were steadfastly bent over her work, and her 
steady white hands carefully and dexterously wielded a knife, 
for she was dissecting a young monkey. 

For a moment the angel watched spellbound; but when the 
monkey’s fur was off, the poor little body looked so excessively 
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“ She became conscious how warm and cosy she was. 


like the corpse of an attenuated baby that he sighed deeply at 
the pitiful resemblance. | : 
The sigh was so pronounced that Muss Esther overheard it; 
‘t startled her evidently, for her hand suddenly shook, her knife 
slipped, cut right through some important part of the animal’s 
anatomy, and spoilt her work. The angel was startled, for 
Miss Esther threw her knife on the table and stood up resolutely. 
“That settles it,’? she said aloud, “the doctor 1s right— 
there’s nothing for it but a change. My nerves must be all 
wrong—spoiling an important piece of work like that—dear, 
dear! °’ | 
ne She moved about the room for a minute or two putting 
various objects away, pressed the electric light button, and went 
away closing the door sharply behind her. The surroundings 
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were so unpleasantly strange to the angel that he could think of 
nothing to say to the remarkable lady with the knife; but when 
she had gone he began to wonder how on earth he would set 
about diverting her attention from the weird occupations she 
evidently revelled in to the infinitely more important subjects 
which lay within his own sphere. It was an intense relief to 
him, then, to find that the lady did not always live in a labora- 
tory, wielding knives and surrounded by bones and bottles. 
When next he came across her, it was late that night, and 
Esther was sitting before a glowing fire in her bedroom. <A 
loose pink wrapper enveloped her, her brown hair fell loosely 
about her shoulders, and, looking ten years younger without 
her spectacles, her pale face was tinged with the warm glow 
from the fire, while her eyes were fixed dreamily on the red 
coals. Dream-time—if you mind what your dreams are about 
—is a good time for angels’ visits, and so when this angel saw 
Esther dreaming thus, his spirits went up like quicksilver in the 
sunlight. In a second his plan was made and he laid his first 
snare. Esther was thinking so intently that her thoughts were 
almost audible, and so the angel soon caught their thread and 
began suggesting things to her, for it hadn’t taken him long 
after he had got into that room to find out what was the matter 
with her. That chipped, rather dingy, statue of Our Lady, 
relegated to a distant corner among various half-discarded 
ornaments, while a marble Venus stood between the flowers on 
the mantel-shelf ; that torn and soiled Garden of the Soul at the 
back of all the fine volumes in the book-case; that scattered 
handful of beads among the trinkets—all this in face of that 
terrible room with the knives and bottled horrors could mean 
but one thing—Esther had bartered her Faith for Knowledge 
and exchanged her soul for Science. As she sat in the low 
chair before her fire, she did not know, of course, that the 
angel was hovering over her, trying with all his might to make 
her think as he wanted her to. She was debating in her cwn 
mind where she would go for the change and rest her nerves 
were so much in need of, when suddenly the thought flashed 
across her brain— 

“Why not go to the Glen? ”’ 

The Glen, of all ridiculous places at this time of the vear! 
she said to herself. And yet—she hesitated—and was lost. 
Before long she had hastily penned a note asking for a room 
at the farmhouse in the village where the Glen, her old hame, 
was situated, and then, smiling to herself at the readiness with 
which the address she had hardly thought of for years had 
come to her pen she threw off her pink wrapper and went to get 
into bed. Then a strange thing happened—before she realised 
it she found herself kneeling beside her bed with her hands 
clasped before her just as she used to do twenty—thirty years 
ago. 

She stood up quickly, nervously. “What has come over 
me?’’ she thought. “I haven’t done that for years. I don’t 
think I could say a prayer now if I tried. It must have heen 
the association of ideas. I’ve been thinking so much of the 
Glen to-night.”’ 
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When she went into bed, however, and turned over with ker 
face from the firelight to sleep, her hand stole up to her fore- 
head in an awkward sign of the cross—and the angel’s first 
victory Was won. 

Some few days had perforce to elapse before Miss Browning 
could leave town, and in that interval the angel could find no 
chance of doing anything beyond giving her an occasional 
startle, which made her think more than ever how badly her 
nerves were in need of arest. Finally, however, professors and 
books, knives and bottles, lectures and debates were disposed of 
for the nonce, and two days before Christmas Esther seated 
herself in a first-class compartment and was hurried away west- 
ward. On the journey the angel, always on the look-out for 
an opportunity, made desperate efforts to distract Esther’s 
thoughts from the meditation she was making in preparation for 
a lecture she intended giving before some learned society on the 
subject of “Natural Selection versus Design in Evolution.’’ 
On the platform, at some unimportant station where the train 
halted, a small, ragged urchin stood selling newspapers. His 
bare feet protruded through the toes of the old boots it was 
but a mockery for him to wear; his threadbare clothes hung 
almost in ribbons round him, and his blue lips tried to breathe 
some warmth into the frozen hand that was free of his few 
newspapers. Esther, leaning out of the window, looked full 
into his white, wizened, little face, and somehow his piteous, 
shivering little body touched some chord in her heart which 
had not been stirred for years. She beckoned to the boy and 
bought a paper from him; as her hand touched his, in giving him 
the coin, she felt the dead cold of it through her glove. She 
recoiled suddenly. 

“ Are you cold all over like that ?’’ she asked bluntly. 

~ Yes'm,’’ the boy answered, staring at her with his frightened 
‘EVES. 

“Why don’t you go to the workhouse? ’”’ she asked. 

Lhe child muttered something unintelligibly, and she threw 
him a shilling as the train steamed away. Then she leant back 
thinking. “It is strange,’’ she mused, “how the poor prefer 
dying of cold and starvation on the streets, to resorting to 
the admirable institutions provided for them by——’’ and then 
all at once she became conscious how warm and cosy she was, 
and somehow or other for the rest of the journey her furs, 
wrapping her so closely in their soft warmth, filled her with 
a sense of quiet and reproach. She grew really so uncom fort- 
able that the angel was delighted with his success and almost 
became impatient in his eagerness to reach the journey’s end, 
when he hoped for a fresh chance of attack. It was not jong 
in presenting itself. The farmhouse, where Esther was ex- 
pected, was a typical old country homestead, with a low, 
thatched roof and a great hospitable chimney-place in the 
kitchen, and little queer-shaped rooms poked away up under 
the eaves. There was a huge fire roaring up the chimney in the 
little parlour as Esther entered, and in honour of the season 
generous bunches of holly and ivy were stuck up in every avail- 
able niche. The warmth and hospitable air of welcome about 
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the house made Esther suddenly contrast this cheery place with 
her own lonely home, and above all, with that fearfully busi- 
ness-like laboratory where she spent most of her time. And the 
angel almost laughed as he intensified the contrast as sharply as 
he could, and watched hopefully for the thawing of'the 1ce-bound 
heart of this poor lady professor. But it was a harder task 
than he thought, and it was with something akin to a sigh of 
despair that he watched Esther settle herself after supper Se fore 
the fire with a portly volume on “ The Problems of Heredity.” 
He had purposely blown the kitchen door open so that during 
her supper the Christmassy atmosphere of the place might pene- 


trate as thoroughly as possible into the little room where Esther 


sat alone. But the girls at work in the kitchen had bustled 
about under the directions of the farmer’s wife; they had joked 
and laughed cheerily with the men who, with a gust of snowy 
wind and a banging of doors, came in noisily every now and 
then with a message from the farmer, or just to see how things 
were getting on; the fire had roared up the great chimney, and 
the huge pots and pans had boiled and bubbled most pro- 
misingly and savourily; some children even had come and 
stood outside her window, and, after much debate in low tones 
and stamping of their cold, little feet on the frozen ground, 
had sung out in their sweet, shrill trebles: “O come all ye 
faithful,’’ and yet Esther, unmoved and matter-of-fact, ate her 
supper and turned to the fire to peruse Professor Thompson's 
uninviting, if able, volume. 

The following day the angel began his attack with renewed 
zeal, for only another twenty-four hours would elapse before 
he would be winging his eager flight away to the lonely stable 
in the East. He led Esther on a long walk through the village, 
out to where The Glen, in its nest of trees, stood deserted and 
forlorn. It was a happy idea of his to bring her back to see her 
old home under such conditions, he thought, for if anything 
could inspire a soul with a sense of the instability of this 
world’s goods and pleasures, that lonely old house would. It 
had stood empty for years, and the windows, which used to 
glow with such cheery light, when as a child she returned from 
school, were cracked and broken, the rooms and corridors which 
once rang so gaily with merry laughter and the patter of little 
feet, the low ceilinged chamber with the lattice window where 
she used to lie in her little, white bed, watching the daylight 
fading from the sky and the silent stars come out one by one 
in the great blue vault, until her eyes would close and she would 
fall asleep to dream of fairies and angels—all these, covered 
with dust and cobwebs, were silent as the grave, save when they 
awoke to the scurrying of rats scampering from their holes. 
And all those dear ones who together had made that happy 
home of the long ago—where were they now ?—dead, or scat- 
tered and forgotten in the whirl of life. Esther’s face was so 
thoughtful for a while that the angel wondered hopefully 
whether he had not at last found the key to her heart; but, 
alas! for his hopes, as she walked slowly away her mind re- 
verted to an article she had once been rather fascinated by on 
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“The Necessity of the Dispersal of the Family for the Better- 
ment of the Individual,’’ or some such title with an equal 
amount of capitals—and the angel almost gave her up. 

“Any other woman would have given in long ago,’’ he com- 
plained. “ When I reminded you of your childhood and the 
prayers your mother taught you, you put it down to association 
of ideas. The contact of Poverty makes you think of statis- 
tics and workhouses; the idea of Christmas moves you not at 
all, and the sight of your old home, with all its tender 
memories, only serves as a reminder of the imaginative scrib- 
blings of some wretched Humanitarian. God forgive you, 
Esther Browning, M.D., and all the rest of it—and save us 
from the scientific woman who forgets her prayers in the midst 
of her ’ologies! ”’ 
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“Edith Browning, M.D., was kneeling on the hoor 


The day wore on and Esther settled herself once more with 
her book beside the fire. Through the window the angel 
watched the snow steadily falling from the leaden sky and 
thought how very soon he should have to leave for Bethehem ; 
he wanted to give Esther as much chance as _ possible, 
although she was so provoking and apparently even at this hour 
—nine o’clock on the night of Christmas Eve—still as hard as 
ever. 

Presently Esther rose and came over to the window to peer 
out at the snow-covered landscape—and the angel made a last 
effort. 

“Can’t you remember,’’ he said desperately, “how when a 
little child you used to.look out of the window just lke this, 
wondering whether the snow would keep you from Midnight 
Mass? Can’t you remember how you used to look forward to 
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it, and how sorry you were for the tiny Baby Who had no home 
but that cold stable? ”’ 

And to his delight Esther turned and put on her furs. 

“T’ll just go for a run before bed,’’ she said, “1it’ll make me 
sleep.’’ 

“Thank goodness,’’ ejaculated the angel, “ but, if I can 
manage it, itll wake you up more thoroughly than anything 
has done for years. Come on! ”’ 

And so they went. The village streets were deserted, but 
there was an air of expectancy and a sense of homeliness about 
that somehow made one forget how lonely it was. Jhere were 
lights in all the cottage windows, and as one passed one heard 
snatches of merry talk and song and laughter. Esther’s steps 
unconsciously carried -her straight up the snow-white street 
and past the village green, out to where, at the end of a still 
quieter road, the little church stood back from the path. The 
door was ajar, and the glow of lght streaming through the 
chink was comforting, and somehow or other she was feeling 
very tonely. 

Ten minutes later the angel’s wings were fluttering with 
excitement, and his little heart was beating high with hope, for 
Esther Browning, M.D., etc., was kneeling on the floor, with 
her hands clasped, before a little Child lying on some straw. 

It really wasn’t time yet, but he simply couldn’t help it, for 
sheer joy over this one sinner he sang with all his might: 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo,’’ and he sang so loud that Esther 
caught the echo of his song in her heart, and for the first time in 
thirty years she too cried out: “ Glory to God in the highest.”’ 

For in face of this great miracle of Bethlehem, which had 
suddenly unfolded itself before the eyes of her soul, all her 
knowledge and science had melted away; she had come back 
to God, and as she knelt there and remembered how He had 
come down to earth and voluntarily embraced all these things. 
for love of His creatures, she knew that poverty and sorrow, 
pain and loneliness, were no mere questions for statisti- 
cians: and legislators, to be disposed of by Humanitarianism 
and the cult of the Individual—all these things, because 
He had chosen them and sanctified. them, were necessities 
of our nature, and the more we would love Him the more would 
they be necessities for us—for seeing Him poor and in want 
and sorrow, how indeed could we desire to banish all this from 
our lives? 

Presently the priest turned the light down, and went away 
mto the sacristy, wondering how much longer that severe-look- 
ing woman would kneel there in the dark, or whether she wanted 
to go to confession. 

But with the dim light of the sanctuary lamp shining faintly 
in on the group at the crib before her, Esther knelt on, thinking 
—thinking. All these years past when she had allowed herself 
to think of God at all, it had been of Him in the might of His 
creative power—in the awful majesty of His Being as the First 
Cause—and before all this her heart had grown cold and hard; 
but here as she realised that God was far move than all this,. 


b 
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some spark which seemed to have been smouldering within her 
burst into flame. That little Child with Its appealing, out- 
stretched hands, went straight to her heart, so that she yearned 
to take It to her, to hold It in those arms of hers which were 
so empty—that wistful Child Mother who knew not whether to 
shield her Babe in her breast or fall in adoration before her 
King; that gentle saint who guarded them both, wondering 
and puzzled, and yet trusting so much—all this cried to her to 
be once again as a little child, and, believing, to come and 
adore. 

At five minutes to twelve the Angel, with a last satisfied look 
at Esther kneeling in her place waiting for the midnight Mass. 
to begin, spread out his wings and flew away eastward. And 
he carried a very glad heart with him, for before the poverty 
and simplicity, the helplessness and weakness of the Divine 
Child of Bethlehem, the Wise Woman had bowed her head and 
was conquered at last. 


Lucy M. CURD. 


Sonnet, 


But I have seen strong steady souls aspire 
To thy content, as eagles to the sun, 
While my wings beat forever in the mire, 
And each day’s gain to-morrow sees undone. 
But these fare on, with easy-seeming flight 
Unto thy dwelling, where they enter in 
And quickly do attain to their delight, 
To leave me lonely in the slough of sin. 


Hear thou my great, exceeding bitter cry— 
“When shall I quit the toils about my feet — 
Must I forever labour till I die? 
So, little have these known of the heat 
And languor of the day, yet 1s their place 
Made ready, while from me thou turn’st thy face.’’” 


An Pilibin, 
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(firistmas. 


-E are passing through the four weeks ae preparation for 

the joyful festival which commemorates the most gra- 
cious and wondrous of God’s dealings with man—the coming on 
earth of His Only Sonin the Flesh. hese four weeks, 1n which 
the days are shortest and gloomuiest, and the breath of winter 
more piercing, are symbolic of that long precedent period during 
which, as a consequence of sin, the human race sat in darkness 
and -in the shadow of death, and turned its eyes wistfully 
towards the Orient, whence the long-promised and anxiously- 
desired Light from on High should arise and come. 

The divine promise of a Redeemer to come, mercifully given 
to our first parents after their fall, though dimmed and confused 
among the Gentiles, was preserved in its purity and integrity 
and witnessed to by the Jewish people, whose sole function, as 
St. Augustine says, was to be one great prophecy. Nations as 
well as individuals have a distinct and definite vocation, and the 


one supreme purpose and destiny of the Jews was to announce, 


prefigure, and await the Saviour of men. 

All through their chequered history the hope of Israel never 
waned: it was as fresh and vivid in the stormy days of the 
Machabees as in the glorious times of David and Solomon. The 


coming and reign of the Messias was the theme of their prophetic 


utterances, the burden of their matchless poetry, the supreme 
aspiration of every Jewish heart. The glory of their nation 
would be realised when this mighty One of their own race would 
arise, and by a marvellous combination of humility and great- 
ness, of sufferings and glory, would become the Saviour of His 
people, and direct their feet in the way of peace. He was the 
great antitype whom the wisest and saintliest and most illus- 
trious of their nation foreshadowed. He would be a greater 
leader and lawgiver than Moses, a more tender and watchful 
shepherd than Jacob, a higher and holier priest than Aaron, a 
more equitable judge than Samuel, a mightier and wiser king 
than David or Solomon. Huis greatness would be universal, 
and His throne and kingdom would endure for ever. For long 
ages the Hebrew nation was kept together in this great hope 
and expectation ; but when at length the promises were fulfilled, 
and the Saviour did appear, it had finished its work as a nation, 
and was disbanded and scattered over the face of the earth. The 
subsequent history of the Jews, sad and inglorious, bears. its 
melancholy witness that the long-promised King-Messias has 


come, whom they were destined to announce, but whose blessed 


Presence they obstinately failed to recognise. 

As the pre-Christian world looked eagerly forward to the Sa- 
viour’s coming, so all who have since owned Him for their Master 
and their King look back to it with deepest joy and thankful- 
ness. That first memorable Christmas morning, when the inky 
darkness of night was rent and scattered by the sudden outpour- 
ing of heavenly light, and the drowsy shepherds of icici 
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were roused and thrilled into a hallowed fear by the ethereal 
music, and the appearance of countless radiant beings over their 
heads, marked the beginning of the greatest and most permanent 
transformation that the world has undergone. The old order that 
had lasted almost since creation was past, and a new order of 
things inaugurated that should endure to the end of time. In 
Tesus Christ the Saviour, all generations meet and are blessed. 
They who lived before His coming beheld Him dimly, and 
saluted him from afar, while we, who follow after, enjoy the 
fulness of the precious blessings which He came to bestow. At 
this joyful season of His birth we turn towards the East, and 
with the shepherds “ go over to Bethlehem to see this word that 
has come to pass.’’ Bethlehem of Juda, or Bethlehem Ephrata, 
as it was also called, was His appointed birthplace, as foretold 
by the prophet Micheas. It stands about six miles S.S.W. from 
Jerusalem, high up on a limestone ridge, about 2,500 feet above 
sea-level. It is surrounded by hills, which, although they look 
barren from a distance, afford pasturage for flocks of sheep 
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and goats. Ihe deep valleys below are fertile, producing 
abundance of barley and wheat, while on the terraced slopes 
of the hills, the vine, the olive, and the pomegranate are culti- 
vated with great success. 

Bethlehem was rich in associations for the Jewish mind. 
Near 1t Rachel, the beloved wife of the patriarch Jacob, died 
in giving birth to Benjamin, “and when her soul was departing 
for pain, she called the name of her son Benoni, that is, the son 
of my pain; but his father called him Benjamin, that is, the son 
of my right hand.’’ ‘There the patriarch erected a pillar over 
her sepulchre, the site of which is still shown. In the corn- 
helds of Bethlehem, Ruth, the Moabitess, gleaning the ears of 
corn after the reapers, found favour with Booz, a Bethlehemite. 
“a powerful man and very rich,’’ who made her his wife, and 
thus introduced a strain of Gentile blood into the family, from 
which, according to the flesh, our Lord Jesus Christ—the 
Saviour of both Jew and Gentile—was to spring. 

On the hills about Bethlehem the great-grandson of Booz was 
keeping his father’s flocks, when the prophet Samuel was sent 
to anoint him king over Israel. This was David, the youngest 
son of Isai, a youth, as the sacred historian tells us, “ruddy 
and beautiful to behold, and of a comely face; a skilful player 
(on the harp), and one of great strength, and a man fit for war, 
and prudent in his words, and a comely person, and the Lord 
1s with him.’’ 

But Bethlehem was now to receive its crowning glory, for out 
of it, according to the celebrated prophecy, “ he shall come that 
is to be the ruler in Israel, and his going forth is from the 
beginning from the days of eternity.’’ Thither, then, on that 
memorable occasion when Czesar Augustus ordered the whole 
world to be enrolled, two weary and travel-stained persons might 
be seen approaching. They were Joseph, the carpenter of Naza- 
reth, and Mary, his espoused wife, who was with child. They 
were lineal descendants of the royal house of David, and, al- 
though now of poor and lowly estate, they proceeded, according 
to a custom to which the Jews tenaciously clung, to be enrolled in 
Bethlehem, the city of David, their ancestral home. They had 
come from Nazareth, in the mountains of Zabulon, a long jour- 
ney of eighty miles. Their progress was necessarily slow, for 
they had no better conveyance than the humble beast on which 
Mary was seated, while her holy Protector walked alongside. 

Only the last stage of their toilsome journey now remained, 
and having left Jerusalem behind, they began the ascent towards 
Bethlehem. On their way they passed the lordly palace of 
the impious and murderous Herod, and possibly heard the 
sounds of revelry and voluptuous gaiety in which that infamous 
monarch indulged, who was so soon to deluge Bethlehem with 
the blood of innocent babes, and cause these holy travellers to 
fly for safety into Egypt. The night was bitterly cold and 
cheerless, the cutting wind beat remorselessly against them, 
biting and blanching the young and delicate maiden, as if it 
would still the life-blood in her veins. 

They arrived at Bethlehem only to find that there was no 
room for them in the inn. Thus, away from home, on a cold 
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winter’s night, with no friendly voice to welcome them, no 
friendly roof to comfort them, they were forced to seek a 
lodging in one of those caves on the hillside where the beasts 
of the field found shelter, and there, when all things were in 
quiet silence, and the night was in the midst of its course, the 
ever-blessed Virgin-Mother brought forth to the world Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord, the Saviour of mankind. Such was the 
manner in which the Son of God entered into this world which 
He Himself had made. What thoughts crowd in upon us as we 
reverently bend our knees before Him in the rude and comfort- 
less stable in which as an outcast He chose to be born! 

Who is this new-born helpless babe, wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, shivering with cold, his infantile cries breaking on the 
silence of the night, and laid by His Mother’s loving hands to 
sleep in the wretched manger? This is the great and surpassing 
act of the loving-kindness of our God—the tremendous mystery 
of the coming in the flesh of the Son of the Most High, which we 
are called upon at this season, reverently to meditate upon and 
adore. For He, before Whom in spirit we kneel, did not on 
this day ‘oegin to be, for He was in existence from the beginning, 
from the days of eternity. Before time was, before the rising 
of the day-star He was dwelling, true God of true God, in the 
mopenetrable glory of the Father, in which He might ever have 
remained. But looking out upon the miseries in which we, His 
creatures, were involved, His Infinite Love and Pity brought 
Him down to earth to repair the evils which sin had caused, and 
to restore to us the blissful inheritance which we had forfeited. 
And so by a marvellous act of condescension and emptying of 
Himself He came to us not in majesty and power, but in low- 
liness and weakness, not in the unfathomable glory which was 
His own by right, but in the infirmities of human nature which 
He voluntarily chose to bear. Though ever remaining what He 
was before, He veiled His omnipotence in the vesture of help- 
lessness, and concealed the unspotted mirror of the majesty of 
God in the likeness of man, whom He came to purify and exalt. 
Not sullied by His contact with human flesh, but descending 
to lay hold of it, and exalt it above the angels to the right hand 
of the throne of God. 

He, the Lord and Master of all, came in the form of the least 
of all, becoming like to us in all things—sin alone excepted, for 
His awful holiness could not but abhor the slightest contamina- 
tion of sin. He came in the form of a servant, not to be minis- 
tered to, but to minister, and, though angels stood around in 
adoring wonder, He would not be ministered to by them, but 
committed Himself to, and depended upon, the tender care and 
protection of His stainless Mother. He began thus to suffer and 
to learn by experience the hard things of life, to endure poverty 
and cold and pain from the very beginning, as He would even 
to the end, so that “we might not have a high priest who cannot 
have compassion on our infirmities, but one tempted in all things 
as we are, without sin.’’ 

His mission to earth was to give glory to God and peace on 
earth to men of goodwill. This delightful peace, which only 
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fh LHILE FLOWER OF JESUS. atl 


piuigrims themselves, in the garden of the Carmelite Convent, 
only a couple of months ago. 

A lady from St. Margaret’s, Glasgow, told me she had been 
favoured by the little Flower of Jesus, by the complete cure of 
a concerous tumour, trom which she had been suffering for some 
years. 

Her own doctor, a Protestant, had advised her to enter an 
infirmary at Glasgow, there to undergo an operation. Upon 
examination, however, it was found that such an operation 
would prove fatal, so the poor patient, Mrs. Dorans, returned 
home to die. As the disease continued her pains became more 
and more acute, and finally she could take no food whatever. 
Even ice or soda-water caused severe vomiting. One day 
a Sister of Mercy suggested that a novena should be made to 
Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus, assuring Mrs. Dorans that the 
good God might spare her for some years longer. 


THE- LITTLE FLOWER AFTER DEATH. 


Mrs. Dorans accepted the suggestion on condition that prayers 
to the Sacred Heart and Our Lady were included. So it was 
settled, and the novena was begun. 

For four days the patient was in very great suffering, and 
hnally, as she was sinking fast, her confessor advised her to 
receive the Last Sacraments. The sufferer said - | 

“ Father, leave me until oxe hour of my death.’’ She had 
been told that she had but four hours to live. 

Her confessor then left her, and that night, after a severe 
attack of vomiting, caused by the swallowing of a piece of ice, 
the patient fell asleep. It was the first real repose she had had 
for several years. About half-past five the next morning she 
woke up, aroused by feeling two hands placed on her shoulders, 
and warm breath on her face. She opened her eyes, but saw no 
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one there. It was clear that a supernatural Presence had been 
near. She could now see quite well the objects in the room, 
which kad been very indistinct during her dying condition. She 
was also completely out of pain, after years of unspeakable 
torture. She fervently thanked the Sacred Heart, and then fell 
asleep for about twenty minutes. When she awoke sne lifted 
the bedclothes to view the tumour, and found that the swelling 
had disappeared! Only the loose skin, hanging there, wit- 
nessed the extent of her past agony! 

She awoke her daughter and asked for some soda-water, aiter 
which she slept again. One can well imagine the surprise of the 
girl when the patient, later, begged for a roll and a cup of tea. 
Her family at first thought it was a dying woman’s whim. But 
when the doctor came, he confirmed the truth. It was with the 
createst astonishment that he saw the marvellous change in his 
patient, and solemnly asked her what had taken place to 
occasion it ? 

At last she told him the whole story, stating how prayers for 
her recovery had been asked of the dear little Carmelite nun, 
who had obtained her cure. 

The doctor—who, as I have stated, is a Protestant --listened 
to her story intently, and then admitted that if the cure were 
permanent, it was nothing less than a miracle. 

An examination was made, and it was found that the tumour 
had coméletely disappeared. This cure has been certihed by 
Doctor Thomas Colvin, M.D., J.P., of Marielea, Crosshill, 
Glasgow. 

Although the second miracle was also related to me, some of 
the details I have gathered from Father Taylor’s booklet, “As 
Little Children.’’ The favoured one is a Mr. Grant, formerly 
U.F. Minister of Lochranza in Arran. This gentleman hap- 
pened to purchase the Life of Sister Teresa, and on reading it 
was greatly drawn to her, and said that “he could feel her 
about him.’’ It seems that, although he was impressed with the 
Little Teresa, he was diligently exploring the dangerous path 
of rationalism. He would read Catholic books, not to learn 
Catholic doctrine, but to find arguments against it. Meanwhile, 
the Little Flower constantly pursued him, warning him of his 
danger by saying, “This is the way to the Abyss. Lhis way 
leads to death.’ At last he made up his mind to pray to her. 
But the first and second attempts did not satisfy him. One 
day, however, when he turned to invoke her, she said abruptly : 

“Why do you ask me to pray for you, while you ignore the 
Blessed Virgin? ”’ 

Immediately Mr. Grant saw his inconsistency and addressed 
himself to the Mother of God. He told me that his heart 1m- 
mediately “was filled to overflowing.”’ Indeed, he was at once 
drawn to love Mary, and at last, after careful study and prayer, 
and with his teeth set against life-long prejudices, he entered 

the One, True, Catholic Church. 
~ In the booklet, “ As Little Children,’’ are quoted the follow- 
ing words, from the story of Mr. Grant’s conversion: words 
written by himself : 
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“ Flow can I ever sufficiently prove my gratitude? To her 
(Sister Teresa) I undoubtedly owe the joy of faith. But for her 
{ would still be an unhappy Protestant wandering in the night. 
But for her I should never have lent an ear to the Catholic Truth, 
and never have considered it deserving of inquiry. It was she 
who won my heart to its study and sustained my interest in it, 
till at last I entered the one true fold of the Great Shepherd 
of the Sheep.”’ 

Mr. Grant took for his baptismal names those of his “ celestial 
guide and saviour under Christ ’’—Francis Maria Teresa. 

Perhaps, the third miracle is not less striking than those related 
here. It was nothing more nor less than the conversion of a 
very dear relative of mine. For fifteen years prayers had been 
offered for his reception into the Catholic Church, and at last he 
put himself under instruction and received the Sacrament of 
Baptism. For reasons which [ have not room to explain 
here, he did not persevere, and lived in an unhappy 
state of religious indifference until within two days 
of his death, ten years later. He had, however, regularly 
attended Mass, and had led a very good natural life. 
Indeed, he was wonderfully charitable and patient under 
the severest trials. At last we heard of Sister Teresa of the 
Child Jesus, and of her marvellous power of intercession; so we 
at once began to pray to her for the conversion of our dear 
relative. Needless.to say, our supplications were offered for his 
reception of the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, 
which he had refused, owing to want of Faith. The interces- 
sion of many holy priests and nuns had beef: offered in his 
behalf for years, but up to the last moment—I saw him nine 
days before his death—there was no indication of our prayer 
receiving its answer. It so happened, however, that I had sewn 
a little relic from Sister’s cell in the pillow of my dear relative. 
Of course, he knew nothing about it, but, a week later, left his 
home, in good health, to go abroad on an important matter of 
business. 

He arrived at his destination 1n a state of great ill-health, 
owing to a chill which had overtaken him on his journey. He 
was immediately put to bed, and the doctor sent for. An 
examination showed that he was suffering from acute congestion 
of the lungs, and two Dominican Sisters were sent for to nurse 
him. He did not warn us of his illness for some time, owing 
to his fear of alarming us. A friend of his, however, took the 
matter in hand, and wrote to us of his danger. Meanwhile, one 
of the Sisters had been praying gently by his bedside every 
evening. She had heard from her patient’s lips that he was 
a Catholic, but she had no idea of his grave spiritual danger. 
One evening she accidently passed over the time for prayer, and 
her patient said : | 

“Sister, I beg you come and pray with me.”’ 

This was, indeed, very unusual, as we had not seen our dear 
relative in a true attitude of prayer. Later, the Sister asked 
him if he would like to see a priest, as one staying in the same 
house had heard of his sickness and asked to speak to him. The 
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sufferer consented, and when the priest came and asked for his 
confession he accepted his proposal wzthout hesttation ! 

Moreover, though uninstructed, he knew well the meaning of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and the next morning received Holy 
Communion with childlike sentiments of faith and love. He 
also received Extreme Unction. The Dominican Sister herseli 
wrote me: 

“Nothing was wanting in his good disposition,” and that, 
he was in every way “ready to appear before his Judge.”’ 

One who dearly loved him in life, on hearing of this mar- 
vellous grace at death, was so sustained that her consolation has 
supported her through her great loss. It is uwnxdoubtedly to the 
prayers of Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus that we owe this 
final grace at death, which had been a source of grave anxiety 
to us for many years. I earnestly ask the prayers of all readers 
for the repose of, this dear soul, so good in life, yet wanting in 
the particular grace which was mercifully vouchsafed to him at 


the last moment. 
M. MORTIMER. 


Some Curious Ketligious 
Customs in Spain. 


TRANGERS who go to Spain are greatly impressed by 

the appearance of the statues in the churches. The 

statues are dressed in silk and satin garments and often have 
wonderful jewels around their necks. 

When the King of Spain visits Malaga, the law requires that 
on leaving his train or boat he must without delay go to the 
church which contains the statue of the Patroness of Malaga, 
and there pray for the prosperity of the city. This Madonna 
is one of the most magnificent in Spain, and has a robe for every 
day in the year. Her jewels are priceless, and many of them 
were presented by Ferdinand and Isabella, in whose reign the 
Moors were driven from Andalucia, and whose daughter, 
Catherine, married Henry VIII. of England. The Patroness 
has a special retinue which includes seven ladies of the best 
Malaga families. Their duties are to take care of the jewels 
and to see that the dresses are supplemented as often as possible, 
and that the old ones are kept in good repair. A sefior of noble 
birth is always included in this retinue; his duty 1s to make a 
monthly collection with which to pay for the candles burnt in 
the Madonna’s honour, and to give something to the priests 
who preach the novenas. He is known by the title of “ The 
Eldest Brother of the Blessed Virgin.’’ 

The statue of the Patroness is carried through the streets on 
the 6th of September each year to celebrate the expulsion of the 
Moors. Itis also taken out when there is a drought or pestilence 
in the neighbourhood. 
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The wealth of Spanish Cathedrals is very great. Jhey 
usually possess many jewelled ornaments, beautiful pieces of 
sculpture and many paintings by the old masters. In the days of 
Spanish glory the spoils of battles always went towards erecting 
churches as thank-offerings for victories gained. In most of the 
Cathedrals there 1s one high oak door which is not opened ex- 
cept on two occasions, when a new Bishop makes his state entry, 
and when his coffin is taken from the lying-in-state to the 
“campo santo.’’ 

Holy Week ceremonies are most interesting. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday the entire city goes into mourning, no 
bells are rung and all traffic is stopped, and the “ Miserere ’’ is 
intoned in the principai church, and specially trained singers, 
accompanied by an orchestra of violins, ’cellos, and trum- 
pets, etc., sing the whole service. Except for a few candles, 
the church is in complete darkness, and the worshippers. 
all dressed in the deepest mourning, sit on the ground’ or 
in the shadows of the arches. During this time there 
are numerous processions through the streets. These start 
in the evening at 8 o'clock and last until after midnight. 
First come thirty or forty “penitents,’’ men dressed in 
black velvet with immensely long trains, highspeaked hats, | 
and black masks, with two narrow slits for the eyes. 
They walk in single file at each side of the street, carrying huge 
silver candlesticks and accompanied by a string band. In the 
centre march men bearing silver staffs, and their duty is to keep 
order and impose silence. Then come the gilded youth of the 
city mounted on horseback and dressed as Roman soldiers, wear- 
ing red and gold tunics, and with helmets on their heads, and 
burnished shields in their hands. Following directly behind is 
_a golden hearse containing a marble image of the Dead Christ. 

The hearse is carried on the shoulders of seven or eight men 
dressed in brown sacking with cords tied on their arms. These 
men are supposed to represent the soldiers who scourged our 
Lord. As the hearse is very heavy, a halt is made every two 
or three hundred yards, the signal for this being given by the 
men with the silver staffs striking the ground three times. At 
the end of the procession comes a statue of a weeping Madonna, 
the governor and mayor of the city, and representatives of the 
army and navy. These dignitaries walk bareheaded and 
wear evening-dress or uniform as the case may be. As the 
procession passes, rockets and squibs are let off from the bal- 
conies of the houses, and coloured lanterns are placed in all 
the windows. 

On Holy Thursday the Spanish women look their most pic- 
turesque, as, according to custom, they put on their “ Mantillas ”’ 
and dress in black silk, with as many golden ornaments as they 
possess; thus adorned they go and visit seven churches. 

Outside many of the towns in Spain there is a Calvary or 
steep, rocky hill, up which the bare-footed people toil from the 
early hours of Good Friday. In many of the villages a repre- 
sentation of the Passion is given each year, the part of the Christ 
being taken by the curate. 
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On Palm Sunday the deacons of the cathedrals vest in black 
silk and stand in a line before the high altar, waving purple 
banners up and down to the sound of music. They commence 
by waving them down near the ground and oradually raise 
them higher and higher as the music grows louder. 

Every year on the 8th of December a picturesque ceremony 
takes place in the Seville Cathedral. Twelve little boys, dressed 
in pale blue, sashed with silver, dance a kind of minuet before 
the High Altar. 

About a century ago the then Pope considered this irreverent 
and ordered it to be stopped. One of the deacons at once set out 
for Rome with the twelve children and asked that they might be 
allowed to dance before his Holiness. When the Pope saw the 
beauty of their dancing, he said that the dance might be con- 
tinued until the costumes which they then wore were worn out. 
This condition has ever since been circumvented, for always 
when the suits showed signs of wear they were mended, ‘pieced, 
and added to over and over again down to the present day, so 
that no one can tell of the final disappearance of the blue and 
silver apparel worn by the twelve little boys who delighted the 
heart of a bygone Pope. | 

KATHLEEN HANRAHAN. 
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GA Cfiristmas Competition. 
By MAGDALEN ROCK. 


‘HE editor of the Oztlook listened frowningly as Mr. 
Leston propounded his scheme. 

“And you mean to reduce the Outlook to the level of the 
various silly journals that bid for a livelihood by offering 
prizes for this, that, and the other 2’? Alban Clifden commented 
when his employer paused. 

“No, no. You misunderstand,’ Mr. Leston hastened to say 
apologetically. “ And, of course, you wouldn’t have anything 
to do with the competition.” 

“Thank you,’’ Alban said, ironically. 

“And there won’t be any entrance fee or coupons. Just a 
little plan for the youngsters, you know, Clifden.”’ 

“Tt is certainly your affair,’’ Alban spoke shortly. After 
years of hard work and disappointment he had achieved a 
high position amongst hterary men, and under his editorial 
care the Outlook had become one of the ablest and most widely- 
-ead of the monthlies. And now the owner of the magazine 
was proposing a prepcosterous competition for children. “Ii 
you wish to lower the standard——’’ 

“But I don’t’? Mr. Leston mopped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. He was standing with his back towards a big 
elowing fire, and he was inclined to stoutness, and his editor 
was out of temper. “I don’t, indeed; and it is only for once 
at Christmas time. I should like to make a number of young 
people happy.’ 
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“Vou might do that in many less harmful ways.” 

“Ves, yes; | know.’’ Mr. Leston sat down. “ But last night 
{ was thinking of my boy Bertie. He was the cleverest little 
chap, though he was so delicate that he couldn't go to school. 
{ was a comparatively poor man then, and Bertie was always 
telling me of the books he would write and the fortune he 
would make. The-lad was much alone and I used to bring 
hima papers and journals. Many a pleasant hour he spent over 
competitions of one sort or other, from limericks to picture- 
puzzles. Well, Bertie died, and _ fortune camer’?> - Er: 
{.eston’s voice grew shaky. “It was for his sake that | bought 
Boys and Girls when it was sold for a couple of hundred 
pounds. You know its success. Then I got the Outlook and 
you, Clifden.”’ 

“And a poor return I make you,’”’ Alban said hastily and 
penitently. “Why, it was you who gave me the start-—-—”’ 

“Nonsense! Your time had come. Yes, yes,’’ Mr. Leston 
interrupted. “And the competition needn’t interfere with the 
other contents. An extra page could be added. We could 
sive a few hundred pounds in prizes without hurt.” 

“A good many hundreds,”’ the editor assented, his ill-humour 
gone. “In what is your competition to consist ? ”’ 

“Oh, something simple’? Mr. Leston was smiling. “ Some- 
thing that everyone can take part in. I thought of a letter 
telling something of the writer’s daily life or home. Wouldn’t 
something of that kind do?”’ 

The editor tried hard to show sympathy. 

“Ves, I dare say. Yes,” Alban added more decisively. 
After all, it was only once that the competition was to be tried ; 
and even if it provoked the scorn and ridicule of literary people 
why Mr. Leston would: be pleased. As it was, Mr. Leston 
showed his pleasure. He took up his original position before 
the fire, and rubbed his hands. 

“And I think we might have Gray in for the extra work. 
Poor fellow, he isn’t clever; but his wife 1s ill, and illness 
means a lot of expense. What do you say, Clifden,” 

“That I wish we—mankind at large—were more like you.” 

“Oh, rubbish! Can Gray manage?” 

“Manage! Oh, yes, he can manage right enough.’’ 

“That’s all right, then.’ Mr. Leston heaved a sigh of 
relief, coughed once or twice, and added, “I’m a lonely man, 
and I like to make a few people happier at Christmastide.”’ 

The editor had regained his normal temper, and he pushed 
aside a bundle of manuscripts and put a question : 

“Have you no near relatives?’ 

“No None that I know of. I had a sister, but she married 
an Irish doctor of your religion. My father—I’m afraid he 
was rather—rather prejudiced—was displeased, and intercourse 
with her ceased. I have tried to find out something of her 
children, and was not successful. She, my sister, died long 
ago.’ ? 

There was a silence. Then Mr. Leston moved to the door of 
the editor’s sanctum. 
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“I’m only keeping you from work. You're a regular nigger - 
for work, Clifden. 1’m giad that’s settled.’’ 

Mr. Leston went off to some philanthropic meeting, and Alban 
Clifden sat for some minutes thinking of the day when Mr. 
Leston had asked him to take charge of his new venture. It 
was the turn of the tide for a man who had wrestled long with 
an adverse fate. Mr. Leston had, in middle age, inherited a 
great fortune unexpectedly; and, though a man of a very 
unliterary bent of mind, he had plenty of sound common sense 
and much business capability. For memory of a son who had 
died young he had purchased Boys and Girls when that 
periodical was in financial difficulties, and, under his care, it 
had become a fine success. Afterwards Mr-lLeston had become 
owner and part-owner of several newspapers and magazines. 
He had met Alban Clifden, and had not been deterred by that 
gentleman’s Catholicity nor his want of public recognition 
from placing him in the editorial chair of the Oztlook; nor 
did he ever regret having done so, Indeed, both men had 
avery sincere, 1f undemonstrative, liking for each other. 

Alban turned again to his desk, but the trend of his thoughts 
had been interrupted, and several contributions to the Oztlook 
were impatiently dealt with. 

“The gov ernor’s a good chap, but he has set my wits wool- 
gathering,’ Alban remarked to himself with what might have 
been a laugh. “I, too, am a friendless person. If the success 
of recent years had come earlier——.’’ Alban thought of the 
north country where he had been brought up, and where he had 
known Helen MacDermot, the daughter of the busy and i]l-paid 
Irish doctor, and the faint laugh was followed by an undoubted 
sigh. He had met Miss MacDermot frequently, and, young 
as he was then, he had realised that she was the one woman in 
the world that he would fain make his wife; and had gone to 
London hopeful of returning one day to woo and win the tall, 
slender maiden with the wonderful blue-grey Irish eyes and 
grave, sweet smile. But Alban’s wares both in prose and rhyme 
found no steady market, and he was too honourable to declare 
his feeling for Helen. Then he met Mr. Leston, and fortune 
looked kindly on him. With an assured salary and a couple 
of books running into a fourth edition, Alban thought it wise 
to return to Newbury. There he was met with the intelligence 
that Doctor MacDermot had died suddenly years before, and 
that his two daughters had leit the town. All his inquiries 
regarding their whereabouts brought him little information. 
There was a vague opinion that they had emigrated to 
Australia. 

“ It 1s over twelve years since I saw Helen,’’ Alban thought. 
“She will have changed in that time. Perhaps she 1s married ; 
and little Josephine will have grown up. | 

Josephine MacDermot had that very day, as it chanced, been 
allowed to sit up for a few hours. The child had been delicate 
always; there was some spinal mischief, and when Helen 
MacDermot settled in London with a hundred odd pounds as 
her entire capital, Josephine naturally was deprived of the > 
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luxuries that had previously been her portion. A London 
acquaintance had procured three or four pupils for Helen, and 
at first she believed that she could earn enough money to 
support hherself and her young sister in comfort. Time 
undeceived her; Josephine grew ill; the pupils fell off; the 
hundred pounds vanished with a rapidity unbelievable; and 
some jewellery was sold. Josephine required luxuries in her 
long period of convalescence, and, a few days after the con- 
versation in the offices of the Outlook, described above, Helen 
gathered together two or three rings belonging to her mother, 
and prepared to set out for the pawnbroker’s shop round the 
corner. She stopped with her hand on the handle of the door of 
the tiny sitting-room where the invalid was, to conjure up the 
very travesty of a smile. Josephine, with a similar idea of 
deception, gave a gay little nod as Helen opened the door. 

" Going out, Helen ?’’ the invalid said. 

“For a little. I won’t be long. Are you comfortable ?’’ 
Helen shook up a cushion. 

“ Quite; and don’t hurry. Father Brady sent me the Christmas 
number of the Outlook... I can read.’ 

~ Well, I may go about an advertisement I saw in the Daily 
Post. It was fora visiting governess.’’ 

“All right.’ Josephine’s tone was eager; and Helen sct _ 
out on her double errand. As soon as the door closed 
Josephine drew out a sheet of foolscap from a book. It was 
covered with writing. She read it over three or four times, 
added a comma here and there, and corrected a misspelt word. 

~ How lucky it is only a letter, an ordinary letter, descriptive 
of the writer’s daily life that the prizes are offered for,”” 
Josephine said, “I have written very simply—-someone said 
big words are bad in composition—and used monosyllables 
where possible. But Helen mightn’t lil:e me to write of her 
struggles tor the Oudélook. Mary has promised to post the 
letter.’’ Josephine perused her composition once again, and 
copied the address from the last page of the magazine. She 
neglected, however, to write the word “ competition ’’ on the 
left-hand corner of the envelope, and through this omission 
her letter was placed on the big oak table sacred to Alban 
Clifden in the Oxtlook’s offices, instead of making its appear- 
ance among the shoals of envelopes that lay in a room overhead 
awaiting Mr. Gray’s attention. Mr. Leston was reading an 
article in the Tzmes, and making comments thereon, when 
Alban slit the envelope and drew out the sheet of paper covered 
with decidedly crooked caligraphy. He gave a laugh, and 
held out the sheet to his employer. 

Another of Gray’s missives,’’ he said. “Poor meiee os] 
pity him.’’ 

Mr. Leston took the sheet, and glanced at the end of the 
page. He gave an exclamation, and Alban looked up from a 
letter. 

“ Well ?”’ he said. 

“Oh, there must be many MacDermots in the world. My 
sister’s married name was MacDermot.”’ 
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“MacDermot!’? Alban held out his hand for the paper, and 
read it with a strange attention. Then he copied down an 
address. 

“Do you know anything of the writer ?’’ Mr. Leston 
inquired, and Alban gave a queer laugh. 

“Ves. I hope—she may be my sister-in-law soon. Oh, 
poor Josephine! Poor Helen!” 

“What on earth——?’’ Mr. Leston began. AJban inter- 
rupted. 

“Sit down, and let me apologise for venturing to criticise 
and condemn your competition,’’ Alban said excitedly. “It 
is the oddest thing—the strangest chance.’’ Ihen he told of 
his love for Helen MacDermot, and of her disappearance on 
her father’s death. When he finished Mr. Leston wrung his 
hand. 

“You'll go to the address at once, won t you’ I'll give this 
sheet to Gray. Andif it should happen that these girls should 
be my nieces! Eh? Well, of course, it is unlikely. Things 
lice that don’t occur except in the minds of you novelists. 
But maybe you’ll remember to inquire about the mother’s name. 
If it should be Leston now!” 

Mr. Leston hung about the office till Alban came back, look- 
ing years younger. 

“Well2” he inquired. “Is it all mght?” 

“Ves We are to be married early in the New Year—after 
the Epiphany. And your sister was Helen’s mother.’’ 

“Really and truly.’’? Mr. Leston sat down, and there was 
a silence. Then the two men began to congratulate each other 
in spasmodic sentences. 

“And it all came out of your scheme! ’’ Alban exclaimed. 
“And how often I have cursed your ‘competition!’ ”’’ he 
added apologetically. 

Mr. Leston laughed. 

“T have gained two nieces. I am the more interested in the 
invalid, Josephine. Josephine was my mother’s name.”’ 

“And I have won Helen! And through ‘a competition!’ ™ 
Alban said delightedly. © 


Sota Putcfira.* 

Can God so love us, nor, of all our race, 

Have form’d one creature for His perfect rest ? 
Must the dove moan for an inviolate nest. 

Nor find it ev’n in thee, O full of grace— 

In thee His spouse? Or could the word debase 
His Godhead’s pureness when He fill’d thy breast, 
Tho’ Moses treasured up, at His behest, 

The typical Manna in a golden f vase?” 

Who teach that sin had ever aught in Thee 
Utter a thought the demons may not share— 

Not tho’ they prompt it in their fell despair : 

For these, while sullenly bating the decree 
That shaped thee forth Immaculate, “All Fair,” 

Adore it still—and must eternally. 

+ Exodus xvi. 83, and Heb. ix. A, 
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Leaves from thie Annals of the 
Passtonists in Great Britain 
and Sreland. 


Vit. 


THE year 1549 saw the first mission given by 

First Passionist the Passionists in Ireland. It was opened at 

Mission in St. Audoen’s, High Street, Dublin, by the 
Ireland. Venerable Father Dominic, assisted by 
Fathers Ignatius Spencer and Vincent Grotti. 
It 1s said that among its fruits was the conversion of fifteen 
Protestants—a rare occurrence in Ireland. Ireland being a 
Catholic country, it was thought well during this mission to 
try the effect of some of the customs and ceremonies peculiar 
to Italan missions; but the success of the experiment was 
hardly such as to justify the adoption of these accessories, and 
they were thenceforth let alone. 

A similar experiment, made during a mission given at Horse- 
ferry Road, London, later on in the same year, was similarly 
unsuccessful. The Fathers gave several times in the course of 
the mission what is called in Italy the svegliarino : that is, they 
went through the streets and slums of the neighbourhood, clad 
in full Passionist habit, and delivered short, stirring exhorta- 
tions to the crowds that assembled, in the hope of inducing them 
to take advantage of the graces of the mission. Street-preach- 
ing 1s less uncommon now, even with the Catholic clergy, than 
it was then; and it needed some courage and a plentiful lack of 
human respect to engage in the experiment. Things have 
changed for the better, and men have even begun to hope that 
barefooted frars may again be seen preaching the Gospel in 
the streets and market-places of England. The barefooted 
missionaries at Horseferry Road were at least two generations 
ahead of their time. 

The mission at St. Audoen’s, Dublin, was the last ever given 
by the Venerable Father Dominic. 


IN the following August he had gone to make 

Death of the visitation of the house he had established 

Ven. Father in Belgium, and on his return to London he 
soon found it necessary to proceed with ar- 

Dominic. rangements for the consecration and opening 

of the new church which had just been com- 

pleted at Woodchester. On Sunday evening, August 26th, 
he mentioned to his brethren at recreation in Poplar House, 
that he intended going to Woodchester for that purpose the fol- 
lowing morning. Thereupon Father Louis, an Italian Passjon- 
ist, who had just returned from the first ill-fated foundation 
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in Australia, asked leave to accompany him in order to see an 
old friend, Father Vincent Grotti, now Superior at Wood- 
chester, whom he had not met for many years. [I ather Dominic 
demurred, as he saw no reason for incurring the additional ex- 
pense, and his spirit of poverty forbade anything savouring of 
extravagance. So matters rested until next morning, when, 
during his preparation for Mass, he sent word to I ather Louis 
to get, ready for the journey. Possibly in that halt-hour’s 
prayer he had caught some glimpse of the dread experience the 
day had in store for him. An hour or two later, in his usual 
health and spirits, he left Poplar House, accompanied by 
Father Louis, to catch the train at Paddington. 

Shortly after they left the house, Father Dominic seemed to 
be suffering intense pain; but as he was known to be in almost 
continual suffering, and as he usually kept strict silence about 
his ailments, his companion took no notice, and asked no ques- 
tion. As the train neared Reading, however, the agony of the 
poor sufferer so increased that he was forced to complain of 1ll- 
ness; and at the little station at Pangbourn he was carried out 
on the platform evidently in a dying condition. 

Cholera was raging in various parts of England at the time, 
and it was of course hastily and erroneously assumed that this 
was the disease to which he had fallen a victim. So there was 
no room for him at the inn, and every door in the village was 
closed against him. He was laid on some straw in a shed at 


the railway station; and there, alone but for the presence of 


his brother-priest, it seemed likely that he would breathe his 
last, an outcast in the land for whose conversion he had liter- 
ally worked himself to death. It took him but a few minutes 
to settle his spiritual concerns and make provisional arrange- 
ments for the government of the houses he had founded ; then, 
having received absolution from his companion, he lay calmly 
awaiting the summons of his Master. 

An hour later, the up train stopped at the station. He was 
helped into a compartment and taken back to Reading. The 
landlord of the Railway Hotel admitted him; and there, upon 
the ground, with his crucifix to his lips, and his companion 
kneeling by his side, the poor worn-out missioner breathed forth 
his soul to God at three o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, 
August 27th, 1849, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and the 
eighth of his apostolate in England. 

T1is remains were removed to London that same evening, 
whence they were brought to Stone, in Staffordshire, and laid 
out in the little school-chapel which he had himself built, and 
‘+1 which he had so often officiated. There, on Friday, August 
31st, solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated, after which the 
funeral procession started for Aston Hall, preceded by cross- 
bearer and acolytes. An immense crowd, chielly, of course, 
composed of Protestants, followed to his last resting-place, with 
every demonstration of respect and veneration, the man whom 
many of them had reviled and even stoned on his coming 
among them a few years before. The procession having arrived 
at St. Michael’s Church, Aston Hall, a funeral oration was 
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preached by the Rev. John Harkness, of Swynnerton, and after 
the funeral service was read (the first service of any kind 1n his 
new church) the coffin was deposited in a vault prepared on the 
Gospel side of the sanctuary. hence the remains were re- 
moved in 1854, and, after many vicissitudes, at last found re- 
pose in the crypt of St. Anne’s, Sutton, where they still abide. 

To human eyes, Father Dominic’s was a disappointed life. 
The dreams of his childhood among his native Appenines had 
indeed come true. But their realisation was not without its 
bitterness. After many crosses and trials and rebuffs he had 
set his foot upon the promised land. And after all it was not 
a land flowing with milk and honey. Conversions came by 
twos and threes, not by hundreds or thousands. No great rift 
appeared in the heavy cloud of heresy that hung over the nation ; 
and as he looked over the wide, wild waste before him, he knew 
that in the longest life he could reclaim but an inconsiderable 
patch. Still he set his hand to the work undaunted. Gradu- 
ally progress was made; sluggish sympathies were aroused; 
anxieties from want of material means and want of men ‘began 
to lessen. A single ray of sunshine was just struggling through 
the gloom. Two new churches were on the point of being 
opened ; three or four monasteries were founded, or as good as 
founded; subjects were increasing, no longer scared by the 
austerity of the Passionist life. And then, as he began to 
labour with renewed heart, God took him. ‘There is a very 
poignant sadness in it all. But it is the sadness of the Passion 
which was followed by the exaltation of the Divine Sufferer. 
Father Dominic’s life, broken, disappointed, unsymmetrical, 
short, as it was, is the only life of his time or since in these 
countries whose heroism has attracted the official notice of the 
Church. She has recognised in it that grandeur which escapes 
worldly eyes by already hailing him as Venerable. 

(To be continued.) 


Sons of Jllartyrs. 
By ROSA VAGNOZZI. 


IX. 
J\ HE death of the old man, Libyus, the unaccountable delay 
of Linus in returning, the two assaults on the dwelling 
of Lucius on Mount Albanus, and the attack on the cemetery of 
Domitilla—all this made them suspect that some base treachery 
was at work. 

Cassius was 1n great distress about his son; indeed, no sooner 
had he recovered from the confusion into which the visit of the 
soldiers had thrown the assembly of the Christians than he 
sent Gellius in search of him. | 

The little party talked quite freely; from the first moment 
of their meeting they were all well aware that there was no 
pagan among them. 
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The lady who had landed from the boat was Sabina, the 


representative of a family of ancient and noble lineage, the 
same whom Libyus had seen in the cemetery teaching her two 


children how to pray. The stranger who had come with her 


was her servant, and, like herself, a Christian. Lucius and 
his companions discovered to their great joy that the slave, 
Faustus, the father of the little Romana, was also a Christian. 


Cassius himself was able to attest this fact, inasmuch as up to. 


the time when the poor man had fallen into the hands of 
Statilia, he had lived in a cottage only a few paces off from 
that of the boatman. 

Lucius and his companions now learned from Cassius the 
story of the capture and enslavement of Faustus. He had gone 
one day into a forest to cut wood, and Statilia happened to 
see him. She admired his prodigious strength which enabled 
him to cut down-trees, break hard and knotty branches, and 


carry heavy loads on his shoulders without showing any signs. 


of fatigue, and wishing to have such a man in her service, she 
sent her slaves to take him and bring him to her house. He 
asked that his little daughter might accompany him, and the 
lady granted his request on condition that she should be 
trained for gymnastic games. 

Faustus accepted the condition, but he never gave up the 
hope of effecting his escape from servitude, which, the 
preceding night, had been realized. In this he had been helped 
by his fellow-slave and companion in misfortune, the aged 


Achilles, who was a confidant of their mistress, and who, 


though a worshipper of idols, possessed great goodness of 
heart and sincerity of soul. ; 


The conversation now became varied, lively and interesting. 


Much had to be done, and that with the greatest prudence. 
They must search for Linus in case Gellius returned without 
news of him; they must inform Clement of the assault on the 
hiding-place on Mount Albanus, and of the successful flight 


of Lucius; they must hide the latter and his companions, not 


forgetting the child, Romana; and they must conceal the gold 
and other valuables of Lucius in a different place, unless indeed 
the attacking party had already found them and made them 
their booty. 

Sabina, always eager to do good, offered the fugitives a 


place of concealment ready to hand in her villa of the 


Oleanders. Her sons were already on the way in care of a 
trusty slave. 


She herself would rejoin them in a few days; just then she 


had an important mission to fulfil in the city, to facilitate 
which she had chosen to spend the night in the humble dwelling 
of the boatman, whom she knew and esteemed. 

Lucius answered that he would have gladly accepted her 
hospitality, but he wished first to assure himself of.the safety 
of Clement and Linus. In case Gellius delayed too long, he 


would himself return to Mount Albanus, and then visit the 


house of Paul. 
Naturally, all the men, with the exception of Cassius, who, 


on account of his state of health, had been unable for 
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some years to undertake work of a fatiguing kind, will- 
ingly offered to go in search of the boatman’s son; but Lucius, 
with that imperiousness peculiar to him, remained firm in his 
determination to go alone. 

They were all tired after the journey, and so they took some 
repose. Seite 

Cassius, however, could not compose himself to a quiet sleep, 
and in a state between sleeping and waking he saw again his 
beloved Linus. 

It seemed to him that he had lost his way in a wood sacred 
to a pagan deity; and while anxiously endeavouring to finda 
way out in a place where trees centuries old stood in a sem1- 
circle, he saw all arrangements made for a heathen sacriiice— 
the altar, the priests arrayed in white—and already the call for 
silence was being made with the well-known formula /avede 
linguis (Keep silence: utter no unlucky words), when he beheld 
the victim advancing, crowned with flowers according to custom. 

Cassius uttered a sharp cry of pain, the victim was none other 
than his son Linus. He wished to run to him, and rescue him 
from the lictors who surrounded him, but he could not. He 
had hardly broken the sacred silence when two soldiers seized 
him and bound him tightly to the trunk of a tree. 

The priests lifted their hands, repeating prayers as they did 
so, and then tasted some wine, the rest of which they poured 
on the victim’s head, saying: “Be of good heart, stir up thy 
courage,’’ and the like. 

They next cut off some tufts of hair from the head of Linus 
and threw them on the fire. The culminating point of the 
tragedy had now arrived: they sprinkled salt mixed with flour 
on his head, and one of them raised the axe and struck the 
fatal blow. 

The young, ruddy blood spurted forth from the gaping 
wound, the eyes of Linus grew dim, and his complexion, once 
so healthy, became of a pearly, transparent whiteness. 

He had fallen to one side on the leaves which covered the 
eround. 

But the sacrifice was suddenly interrupted: a light cloud 
gently descending from heaven received the youth, who then 
rose with it on high into the pure and brilliant sky, whence, 
still crowned with flowers and dripping with blood, he seemed 
to smile upon his father. 

Here he was roused from his dream by the voice of Gellius, 
who had returned. He started up and hastened to the door, 
anxious for news of Linus. 

Gellius had already dismounted, and was now arranging on 
the ground the corpse of his poor brother. 

It was now noon, the day was bright and beautiful, the 
rippling waves of the river sparkled with silvery hght. 

When Gellius, after leaving the cemetery of Domitilla, had 
gone some distance in quest of his missing brother, he found 
a horse grazing all alone ina meadow. He at once leaped upon 
his back and rode off, intending to bring him back to the same 
place when he had served his turn. Certainly, he thought, it is 
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not right to keep what belongs to others. Whenever the con- 
dition of the ground permitted, he urged on the animal at a 
rapid rate, and was soon near his destination. Skilled as he 
was in finding his way even in strange and difficult localities, 
he had no need of wasting much time in retracing whatever path 
he entered, with the result that he found the patrician’s house 
sooner than could have been expected. | 

Before entering it, however, the poor youth was confronted 
with a dreadful sight. He saw the body of his dear brother 
upon the ground, his head pierced with an arrow, while the 
bushes of the wild rose upon which he had fallen were stained 
with his blood. Linus was dead. 

Gellius broke out into loud lamentations, he knelt affection- 
ately beside the lifeless form of him he had loved so well, with 
loving care he drew the arrow from his head, and with a corner 
of his garment wiped off the blood trom his face, weeping 
bitterly all the while, and then piously made the sign of the 
cross over him. 

“Tinus, my brother,’’? he cried in anguish, “who has slain 
you? Ah! our poor old father will die of grief: I shall not be 
able to console him. It is the first time that you will have made 
him weep. You were always his darling. Alas! you will 
never again be with us in our cottage. Do you remember the 
happy days we spent together, the games by the bank of the 
river, the songs we sang? The joy is gone out of our lives: we 
shall never see you more on earth.”’ 

He gathered some sprigs of wild rose, empurpled by his 
brother’s blood, and then laid the body upon the horse. He 
himself mounted beside it, and began his sorrowful journey 
homeward. 

Cassius spent the rest of the day and the following night 
upon the bank of the river, weeping and sobbing bitterly. Gel- 
lius sought lovingly to console him, but he would not be com- 
forted—-Linus was no more. 

The faithful took part in the mourning of the afflicted 
family ; the body was brought into the house and guarded care- 
fully, and those who watched around it prayed with great 
fervour. 

The remains were conveyed at night to their last resting- 
place: at first in a boat over the short stretch of river which lay 
between the boatman’s house and the place called after the 
Furies; then they were placed on a bier hastily made of 
branches, and finally laid to rest in a small cemetery not far off. 

Lucius, with Gellius and the freedmen, accompanied the body, 
and with his own hands he laid it in the tomb with the face 
turned towards the east. 

The young nobleman was plunged in an agony of erief : he 
thought of the misfortune which he had caused, the tears he had 
made flow. Even at the cost of his own life, he would have 
given back life to Linus, he would have restored him to his old 
father and his afflicted brother. At least, he thought, I will 
give the old man a share of my wealth, if I can recover it. I 
know that some services cannot be repaid with gold; but ir | 
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can do no more, Cassius at least will spend his declining days 
In ease and comfort. He fluctuated between the desire of 
remaining with the boatman and the impulse which urged him 
to seek out the sick Clement. 

Sabina endeavoured to persuade him to accept her invitation. 
She alleged various reasons, especially the duty of preserving 
one’s life, when higher considerations did not call for its sacri- 
fice ; and she pointed out to him that all delay might be attended 
with fatal consequences. Clement was in a Christian house 
where he would receive all possible care and attention from the 
deacon Paul; and anyone could bring him news of the safety 
of his friend: why then risk his life for the sake of paying him 
a personal visit? As for the boatman, he had given her to 
understand that he would much rather remain alone with his 
son than be in constant trepidation lest the persecutors should 
break into his house and capture Lucius. She begged him, 
therefore, to accept the hospitality which she so willingly 
offered him. The young man was profuse in his thanks, but 
put off his acceptance of her offer to another time. With this 
the lady had to be content after arranging that Faustus, the 
a of Statilia, and his little child should take refuge in her 
villa. 

She entrusted the two to her servant, with orders to conduct 
them to her house. They left the same night after the burial of 
Linus on a cart used for the transport of vegetables; while 
Lucius, with one of the freedmen, proceeded to the house of the 
deacon Paul, having first been ferried across the river by 
Gellius. By order of Lucius, the other freedman remained 
with Cassius and his son to keep them company. 

Sabina, having supplied the boatman with money, left early 
the following morning, and proceeded by unfrequented paths 
to the abode of a deaconess not far off for the purpose of ful- 
filling her mission. Needless to say, it was question of a 
charitable work. The tragedy of Linus’s death had made a 
painful impression upon her, and she was in a sad and pensive 
mood as she walked in. 

She had not gone far when she descried, seated on a large 
stone at the foot of a hill, the imperial poet, Epirus, who was 
all intent on transmitting his thoughts to a piece of parchment. 
He was the son of a dear friend of her childhood, whom she 
had succeeded in winning over to Christianity, and who died at 
an early age, commending her son to the care of Sabina, and 
begging her, if possible, to bring him to the truth. The noble 
matron was not unmindful of the words of her departed friend : 
she had already spread her net for the capture of her son. 

She endeavoured to pass without attracting his notice, and 
for this reason was about to enter a secluded path between 
flowering hedges; but the poet heard the rustling of her tunic, 
and, happening to raise his head, he at once recognized her, 
and came with a joyful air to meet her. 

“May Jupiter protect you, O noble Sabina,’’ were his first 
words; “are you not indeed the goddess of solitude invoked 
by the poets? ”’ 
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The lady saluted him modestly. She wished to pass on, 
saying that she was in a hurry to transact some business of 1m- 
portance, and that her children were expecting her at her villa. 

“JT will accompany you, if I] am not disturbing you,’ he went 
on, “as far as the Arch of the Slaves; I should like to submit to 
your judgment a portion of an ode which I am writing by order 
of the Emperor, and which I have not yet finished. He wishes 
to present it to the empress on the first day of the Saturnalia. 
But I shall not be in Rome myself as I have to go to Ardea.” 

“To Ardea ?’’ she repeated. 

“Ves,’’ he rejoined. “If I can do you any service in return 
for the opinion of my work with which | hope you will favour 
NR ee 

“My opinion is worthless,”’ she replied ; “ but you can perform 
an important service for me at Ardea.” 

“T am ready: gnly tell me what it 1s.” 

“As soon as I return to the city, I shall send you a letter 
which will explain what I want,’’ she answered. 

“T shall do what you require,’’ said the poet; “but now, pray, 
listen to my verses.”’ 

“Proceed,’’ said Sabina, rather unwillingly. 

“Hear the song of thy humble poet, O empress. Over the 
waves of ocean the naiads weave the swift and graceful 
dance, and by moonlight their garments rival the hues of the 
rose and periwinkle. Dost thou hear the music which accom- 
panies their dance? The poet hears it, but he finds no words 
to convey the melodious rhythm to thy ears, divine empress. 

“The naiads weave the swift and graceful dance, but thou 
dancest more gracefully than they, divine one. 

“The lovely nymphs gather flowers in the odorous woods— 
anemonies, roses, trefoil, and verbena; and their perfumes form 
a harmony which the poet feels, though he cannot explain it; 
but thy locks, divine one, exhale a fragrance more pure and 
sweet than the flowers culled by the beauteous nymphs in the 
perfumed woods. 

“The nightingale sings from the leafy branches, the brook 
makes music as it flows on between its verdant banks; but thy 
voice is sweeter than the song of the nightingale at midnight, 
or the brook as it courses on among the fresh ferns. 

“All beauty is found in thee: enjoy then a full truimph, 
while Rome in reverent awe proclaims thee the favoured 
daughter of the gods.”’ 

“This is as far as I have got,’’ said the poet, looking at 
Sabina as if he would say: What do you think of it? Is it to 
your taster 

“ It is excessive praise for a human creature,’’ was her verdict. 

“Oh, that is good,’’ exclaimed Epirus, joyfully. “Cannot 
we poets raise a woman to the dignity of a goddess? Do not 
the poets make springs and rocks and woods speak? In my ode 
there is nothing of all this: I am only making a comparison 
between beauty and beauty. Still, I value your opinion highly : 
you have drunk deep draughts of learning and have had the 
ablest masters in Greek and Latin literature.’’ 
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“Do you wish, however,’’ he went on, “that I should speak 
frankly to you? For some time past I have noticed that your 
tastes are much altered, even as regards the noble art of poetry : 
to think that you do not care for the Ode to Jove by the cele- 
brated Fabatus! Ina word, what before seemed great in your 
eyes is now but little: what before you esteemed you now look 
on with contempt.’’ 

“You have asked my opinion,’’ said Sabina, with simplicity, 
“and I have given it. You may set what value you like on it.”’ 

The poet retouched his verses here and there, looking for 
Sabina’s approval of each fresh variation. As soon as she had 
a favourable opportunity, she put him the question: “Is there 
to be a sacrifice of the Christians during the festival ? ”’ 

“Oh, certainly,’’ he rephed, “and a sacrifice too that the 
tabble will enjoy hugely, because the poor wretches will be tor- 
tured in new and strange ways before being put to death. For 
my part, however, I love the silence of the country and the 
shady woods better than such spectacles.’’ 

“Do you know,’’ she continued, “the names of any who are 
to. suffer?” 

“No,’’ he answered. “All I know is that the youthful Lucius 
of the family of the Plauti1 was to be one of the victims. I 
cannot understand him: to think that one of a family so rich 
and prosperous and respected should join the sect of the 
Nazarenes merely to provide a meal for the wild beasts. This 
new sect has ideas all its own, which, of course, are not for 
me, nor for anyone who wishes to enjoy life. To give one’s 
goods to the poor, to render good for evil, to fast and suffer 
and then die cheerfully—all this means simply to turn life up- 
side down. But, I confess, the thing has its mysterious side 
which attracts me, though I cannot comprehend it.’’ 

“ But who,’’ asked Sabina, “has taught you so well the doc- 
trines of the Nazarenes ? ”’ 

“ We poets,’’ he replied, “are lovers of novelties, and so I 
took occasion to find out to what they aspire, what means they 
make use of, what kind of life they lead, and, above all, what 
they would make of our Rome if they only had the chance. It 
seems to me that they would make it a city without public 
games, without luxury, without pleasures,’’ and he smiled. 

“Is it known,’’ she enquired, “where Lucius is at present ?’”’ 

“He 1s fled,’’ he answered, “and no one knows whither. 
People expected that he would grace the feast as a noble victim, 
but it would seem that he knows more about the matter than the 
prefect of the pretorian soldiers, because he will not allow 
himself be taken. I suppose he is transformed into a sphinx 
or a centaur. The feast will have to go on without him, and 
without Eusebius, who met with a severe accident on an excur- 
sion into the country, which confines him to the house. You 
know that Eusebius is one of the most powerful protectors of the 
emperor, his confidant, his servant and master all at once; and 
the emperor was so distressed about his accident that he wished 
to put off the feast, but the other would not hear of it, and the 
emperor obeyed.’’ 
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Sabina skilfully endeavoured to extract some more informa~ 
tion about Lucius from her companion, but in vain: Epirus 
had already told her all he knew. 

On reaching the Arch of the Slaves they separated: the poet 


returned to his muses, and Sabina entered a cottage not many 


paces off, where she remained some time. . 
From there she secretly sent off a tablet for Lucius to the 
deacon Paul, informing him of all that she had heard about | 


him, and this done, she returned to the villa of the Oleanders. 
(To be continued.) 


The Wetsfi Nome of the 
. Pessionists. 


BY LAYMAN. 


IV. 
Besides being great warriors, the Normans 
Matters were also great builders, not only ol castles, 
Ecclesiastical. but of churches and monasteries. They and 
their immediate successors built, or rebuilt, at 
Carmarthen two monasteries, which had each a large church 
attached, and six other churches or chapels. The older monas- 
tery, whose community 1s described as “Black Canons of St. 
| John the Evangelist > (Augustinians, we may suppose) 1S re- 
ferred to in a grant made by Henry Il.: “Henry, King of 
England, &c., to the Archbishops, &c., Greeting. Know ye 
that for the safety of our soul, &c., we have given and eranted 
and by our charter confirmed to God and the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist of Kayrmerdyn and the Canons there serving 
God, in perpetual alms, the old City of Kayrmerdyn with all 
its appurtenances. .. . Also we have given to the aforesaid 
Canons the Church of St. Peter, which is situate in the same | 
city with the chapel of our Castle of Kayrmerdyn and all other | 
chapels to the same Church appertaining, &c.’’ There was also 
a house of religious women not far distant, and a sort of terrace 
near by is still named by the townsfolk “The Nuns’ Walk.” . 
The other monastery of Gray Friars (Franciscans) stood in | 
what is now known as Friars’ Walk. Old Welsh people still 
call it “Parc y Brodyr,”’ 2.¢., the enclosure of the Brothers— 
“Prares’?’—Friars. The Franciscans were great favourites 1m 
Wales, and this particular house received a considerable bene- 
faction (from Sir Matthew Cradock, of Swansea) only five years 
| before its dissolution. There 1s no reason to believe that the 
| people of Wales had a bad opinion of their monks at this epoch. 
: In a book which he wrote on the ruins of Strata Florida (Cister- 
cian) Abbey in Cardiganshire, the late Mr. Stephen Williams, 
of Rhayader, says that from the traditions of the district and 
all available sources of information, he found that for genera- 
tions after the Dissolution of the monasteries the people keenly 
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regretted the loss of their former landlords (the monks). The 


Gray Friars’ Church at Carmarthen was one of the largest 
and finest in all Wales. Here several eminent personages were 
buried, including Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas. When, through the influence of Anne Bullen, 
whose family and his were somehow connected, Barlow, an 
apostate friar of Haverfordwest, was chosen to be the first Pro- 
testant Bishop of St. David's, a correspondence between him and 
the King was started in reference to this church. Barlow reminds 
Henry that St. David’s “hath always been esteemed a delicate 
daughter of Rome, naturallie resembling her mother in shame- 
less confusion, and like qualihed with everie perverse properties 
of execrable malignities of ungodly image service, abominable 
idolatory, and licentious liberty of dishonest lyving, popish 
pilgrimages, deceitful pardones and feigned indulgences, in 
whose land it is written— 


Roma semel quantum Dat bis Menevia tantum. 


On the other hand, he flattered himselt that Carmarthen was 
not so deeply sunk in “papistrie,’’ and was almost the centre of 
the diocese. At the church of the Gray Friars his majesty’s 
grandfather lay in a noble tomb, and in short this church was 
in every way suitable to become the cathedral of the diocese 
from that time forth. The Bishop of Dover was sent down to 
inquire as to the desirability of Barlow’s proposal, but nothing 
came of it. Somehow it did not suit Bluff King Hal’s inclina- 
tion, or perhaps his financial interests, to change the cathedral 
from St. David’s to Carmarthen. So at the Dissolution the Earl 
of Richmond’s tomb was removed to St. David’s, and that of 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas to St. Peter’s, Carmarthen ( both are still 
preserved); and the magnificent church of the Franciscans was 
allowed to fall into ruins. Hardly a stone of either monastery 
or of either of the two churches 1s now to be seen above ground. 
Almost the same may be said of St. Mary’s Church, St. Cathe- 
rine’s Church, Prince Edward’s Chapel, St. Rarhuic's Chapel, 
Capel Evan and others. In fact, Henry, when he had finished 
with Carmarthen, left it with only a single church—St. Peter’s— 
which, with princely generosity, he suffered to retain an endow- 
ment of 47 per annum. -All else in the way of ecclesiastical and 
monastic revenues disappeared in the maw of the royal cor- 
morant. Before proceeding with the story, we should like to 
make a little digression here, which, it is hoped, the kindly 
reader will pardon. | 
As we are obliged in the course of this 
A Welsh Hero = sketch to mention the name of Sir Rhys ap 
with a. Thomas several times, it may not be amiss to 
Tender Conscience set down a few facts about the man himself. 
It is believed in Wales, on the faith of native 
historians, that Sir Rhys slew Richard III. with his own hand, 
and was the first to place the crown of England upon the 
head of Henry VII. It may be. that these possibly veracious 


statements are not found in English histories. Anyhow, nobody 


doubts that Sir Rhys.was one of Henry’s most courageous ‘and 


powerful supporters, and that he gave a B00d account of pipnsel F | 


at the battle of Bosworth. 
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It is not difficult to divine the cause of his friendship for 
Richmond, whom Welsh nobles of princely descent looked upon 
as almost one of themselves. Henry, Earl of Richmond, was 
the grandson of Owen Tudor, who married Catherine de Valois, 
widow of Henry V. English courtiers of that time scoffed at 
the Queen’s choice and used to say openly that her majesty 
would be ashamed of such a husband if she once came 1n con- 
tact with any of his beggarly family or relations. At last, 
growing weary of these taunts, Owen sent a message to two of 
his cousins in Wales, begging them to come up and show them- 
selves at court. And they came, two strapping young chiel- 
tains, decked out in their native garb and the insignia of their 
rank, which, though somewhat odd to English eyes, sat very 
eracefully upon them. | When the young mountaineers pre- 
sented themselves to the Queen, she seemed much pleased, and 
at once attempted to open a conversation. But, alas! neither 
English nor French could reach their understanding. They 
knew not a word of any tongue but their native Cymraeg, and 
were wise enough to remain silent. Before dismissing them, 
Catherine turned to some of the courtiers who happened to be 
present and observed: “Truly these be two of the goodliest 
dumb creatures I have ever set eyes upon.’’ 

Sir Rhys ap Thomas, of Dynever and Abermarlais, was the 
direct descendant of Urien Rheged, prince of Gower (in Wales) 
and Turriff (in Scotland), and also, according to tradition, one 
of the knights of King Arthur’s Round Table. His father, hav- 
ing for certain reasons retired to the Continent with this, his 
youngest son, young Rhys was brought up at the most brilliant 
and refined school which the world could then offer, namely, 
the Court of Burgundy. As was not unusual in those troubled 
times, both the father and the two elder brothers lost their lives, 
not many years afterwards, and Rhys, who inherited all their 
possessions, found himself, on his return to Wales, one of the 
most powerful men in the kingdom. In youth the Earl of Rich- 
mond, in order to avoid falling into Richard’s hands, fled to 
Brittany, where he remained until the projects of his friends at 
home were fully matured. 

The Welsh leader entered into a confederacy with the Duke 
of Buckingham to bring back Henry and dethrone Richard. 
In the meantime he secretly kept up a constant correspondence 
with the royal exile. Henry’s supporters had almost perfected 
their plans which seemed to be full of promise, when suddenly 
crooked Richard, learning or suspecting that there was some- 
thing amiss down in Wales, sternly commanded Rhys to appear 
and take a solemn oath of allegiance, at the same time directing 
him to send his son Griffith to court without delay as a hostage 
for his fealty. As matters then stood Rhys had only too good 
reason to fear that parting with his son would mean parting 
with him for ever. Ina letter, dated Carmarthen Castle, he 
solemnly assured the king of his unswerving loyalty, and made 
the most ingenious excuses imaginable for delaying to deliver 
up his son. In order to make assurance doubly sure he imme- 
diately afterwards made, on oath, a “voluntarie protestation ”’ 
containing the following, among other promises, that “ Whoever 
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ill-affected to the state shall dare to land in those partes of 
Wales where I have anie emploiments under your Majestie must 
resolve with himself to make his entrance and irruption over my 
bellie.”” How long Richard could have been deceived by such 
“voluntarie protestations ’’ one cannot judge, for now events 
followed fast. Richmond landed the very next year at Dale, 
close to Milford, where Sir Rhys ap Thomas and his immediate 
followers received their king of Welsh blood with open arms. 
Their progress through Wales was all that could have been 
hoped for. Not only the dependents of Rhys, but Welshmen 
from every side flocked to their banner. 

But let us go back for a little to Richmond’s landing. While 
those in the plot were daily expecting this event, the chief 
plotter grew painfully anxious. His great trouble was to dis- 
cover the best means of keeping—while breaking—his oath. 
He consulted his old and dear friend, the Abbot of Talley, who 
is said to have told him that an oath extracted from him under 
mortal terror was not binding, and that in any case he would 
not be justified in supporting a usurper against his lawful king. 
Poor Rhys, however, who was by no means a moral man in 
certain other respects, proved singularly scrupulous in the 
matter of oaths. The Abbot’s theology did not convince him. 
He went away, shaking his head and silently resolving to seek a 
better way out of the difficulty. Men change their skies, but not 
their natures. Train a Welshman in Burgundy and he will be 
a Welshman still. | 

This is how Sir Rhys ap Thomas, so the story goes, kept his 
oath. After receiving the Earl of Richmond and his companions 
at Dale, our hero rode on in advance of them until he reached 
Mullock Bridge, where the stream was nearly dried up. Getting 
under the bridge, he lay down on his back, and _ permitted 
Richard the Third’s enemies to make their “ entrance and irrup- 
tion over his bellie.’’? Then he uprose with a light heart and 
took his place in the troop. Just think of it! And Welsh- 
Nonconformists of the present day talk as if “conscience”? was 
some novelty which had no existence in this wicked world before 
they entered it!! Ah, well. This exhibition of the “ higher 
morality ’’ on the part of our Welsh hero will probably live in 
men’s memory after the story of his valiant deeds on Bosworth 
Field has been forgotten. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sn Sfienksgiving. 


E. de M. wishes, in gratitude to Gemma Galgani, to make public 


the following cure, ‘attributed to t 


hat holy maiden’s intercession. Her 


sister had been suffering from a virulent form of tubercular disease, 
and twelve months ago was obliged to undergo a very severe operation, 
from which she was slowly recovering, when last July all the old 
symptoms returned. In despair E. de M. invoked the intercession of 
Gemma Galgani, made a novena to her, had a Mass said in thanksgiving 


for the graces bestowed on Gemma, and promised publication if a cure 
was granted. From that time her sister improved daily, and two 
months ago the doctors pronounced that there was not the slightest 
trace of tubercular disease in her system. 

A. D. (Belfast), writes to ask publication for cure (after a novena 
to Blessed Gabriel) of a badly ulcerated neck, from which he had been 


long suffering. 


Provincial Jottings. 


Australia. — fiissions in Rorthern 
Quecnsiand, — The Bishop of Rock- 
hampton, Right Rev. Dr. Duhig, 
arranged at the beginning of the 
year for missions to be given in 
every parish of his extensive dlo- 
cese. To the Passionist Fathers 
was allotted the northern half of the 
diocese, embracing Townsville, 
Charters Towers, Mackay, Bowen, 
Walkerston, Proserpine, Ravens- 
wood, Hughenden, Winton, Clon- 
curry, Mt, Elliott, and all the 
adjoining places, The Kev. Fathers 
Callistus, C.P.; Alphonsus, C25 
and Reginarld, C.P,, after a series 
of missions in the archdiocese ot! 
Brisbane, began the missionary 
work projected by Dr. Duhig and 
his priests in May, and at the begin- 
ning of October returned from their 
long and arduous tour. They are 
well pleased with it, and speak 
highly of the country, its people, 
and the reception given them. In 
every parish, they say, the parish 
priests and their curates, heartily 
co-operating with their zealous 
Bishop, gave them a warm welcome, 
and assured the success of their mis- 
sions by previously visiting places 
and people, by frequent announce- 
ments and exhortations, and by 
active preparations for the coming 
of the missionaries. 

A mission was given in every 
church. When there was n0 
church the loca! hall was used. 
More than once, for want of a hall, 
the court-house was used. Once 
the local Masonic Hall, and once the 
dining-room of 4 wayside public- 
house, were utilised for the mis- 


sionary needs of the zealous priests 
and people. Many a lost sheep 
was found, and brought back to the 
fold. And many another, who had 
long lingered on the threshold of 
the true Church, was induced to 
take another step and enter, Once 
or twice a little bigotry and opposi- 
tion were met with from non- 
Catholics; but in almost every place 
large numbers of non-Catholics at- 
tended the missions, and took a 
deep interest in the lectures and 
sermons. 
* * 

St. Mary’s, Carmarthen. 
mission, which was announced In 
our last issue as having commenced, 
has proved to be a great success. 
The morning lectures on the 
Sacred Passion were well attended 
by the devout Catholics of Car- 
marthen, and, though the weather 
was inclement, the young and 
the old came regularly to listen to 
the story that transformed the 
world. At the evening services 
the Church was well filled, and the 
presence each night of a number of 
lay and clerical non-Catholics, did 
not pass without notice and appre- 
ciation. A notable feature of the 
mission was the “ Question Box,”’ 
into which questions were put and 
answered, concerning Catholic doc- 
trines and practices. This oppor- 
tunity of hearing something of the 
dogmas of our holy Faith was 
largely availed of, and while some 
of the questions were varied and in- 
teresting, the greatest number had 
reference to the Confessional, One 
thing the “ Q.B.” revealed was that 
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there is still outside the Catholic 
Church a great attachment to the 
old worn-out fables concerning 
many of the Church’s cherished 
doctrines, 

The mission was concluded with 
the usual ceremonies, and the exer- 
cises, throughout, were conducted 
by Rev. Fr. Stephen. 

The Very Rev. Fr. Bernard (Rec- 
tor) paid the monthly visit to the 
few Catholics of Ammanford, a 
district attached to St. Mary’s. 
Every month this visit of the priest 
as looked forward to with eager- 
ness, for, while few in numbers, the 
Catholics are earnest and devout, 
as 1s witnessed by their attendance 
at ‘the Sacraments. There is no 
Church here, and the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass is cffered up, through 
the courtesy of the Manager, who 
is not a Catholic, in the “ Ivorites ” 
Hall, which is used on week-days 
tor entertainments. 

The new Mayor and Mavoress of 
Newport—Dr. John McGinn and 
Mrs. McGinn—are Catholics, and 
attended in state on Sunday, the 
ioth ult., in St. Mary’s, Slow-hill, 
Newport. Solemn High Mass was 
sung, and the ‘Right: Rev. Dr. 
Hedley preached the sermon. 


A, 3 =< 
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St, Mary’s, Barberne,— The devo- 
tions in honour of the Holy Souls 
were begun on all Souls’ Day with 
befitting solemnity. It is with the 
annual November celebration that 
we recognise the immense contrast 
between the different views of death 
and the dead held by Catholics and 
non-Catholics. Following the old 
Catholic tradition, our people 
assembled in good numbers to wit- 
ness: to: them deep. sense of 
duty to the dead. In the evening 
the list of the dead to be prayed 
for, and for whom the Holy Sacrifice 
will be daily offered, was read. 

Itis with the deepest regret that we 
record the death of one of our most 
respected parishioners—Mrs, Drew. 
After a period of very great suffer- 
ing, borne with great faith and edi- 
fication, she passed away peacefully 
on the 3rd of November, in the 
midst of her sorrowing family. 

The body was brought to the 
Church overnight, and in the morn- 
ing, after the Requiem Mass, she 
was laid to rest in the little cemetery 
adjoining our Church here. We take 
this occasion of expressing our 


deepest sympathy with her sorrow- 
ing husband and children in their 
sad bereavement. R.I.P. 

During the month the Rev. Fr. 
Finbarr (Vicar) preached Charity 
Sermons at Cobrige, Staffs. P 

* *& * 
St. (ungo’s, G asqow. — During 


the past few months, there has been | 


a marked increase in the member- 
ship of both Branches of the League 
of the Cross. The good which this 
Society does in the parish cannot 
be over-estimated, and we could 
wish that every one of our parish- 
ioners, without exception, were in- 
cluded in its membership. 

During the month Fr. Antoninus 
preached the Annual Charity Ser- 
mon for the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in St. Charles’s, Paisley. 

Fr. Thomas was engaged during 
the Sundays of November in preach- 
ing a course of sermons in the 
Church of the Jesuit Fathers, North 
Woodside Road; and Fr. Ellison, 
S.J., delivered a course of sermons 
on “ Marriage,’ during the month 
in St. Mungo’s. Both Churches 
were crowded each evening. 

The members of the Y.M.S. held 
their monthly dance on the 17th 
ult., and there was a large attend- 
ance. 

The Rev. Mr. Alexander, M.A, 
(Chaplain, H. M. Prison, Duke St.), 
delivered a Lecture to the same 
Society on Nov. 10th, which was 
much appreciated. 

The arrangements for the Christ- 
mas Services have not yet been 
made; but, as usual, we shall have 
Midnight Mass, and Masses every 
half-hour from 5 o’clock. At 11.30 
there will be High Mass with Ser- 
mon; Benediction will be given 
after Mass instead of in the even- 
ing. The same facilities for keep- 
ing Christmas are not afforded in 
Scotland as elsewhere. As _ our 
readers are aware, Presbyterianism 
takes no notice of Christmas, and 
business goes on as usual. New 
Year’s Day is the day in Scotland. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a 
gradual awakening to the fitness 
of recognizing that, after all, Christ- 
mas is not the invention of Popery, 
but the centre-fact of Christianity. 
Hence, for the past few years, some 
business houses, if our memory 
does not play us false, closed on 
that day. We hope that many 
vears will not elapse before others 
follow suit, and Scotland, in the 
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matter of Christmas anyhow, may 
stand side by side with other Chris- 
tian nations. 
xe Ye fe 

St. Saviour’s, Broadway, Worcs.— 
The event of last month was the 
celebration, of Father Edmund’s 
Golden Jubilee. We may say at 


.. once that it was a great SUCCESS. 


Solemn High Mass was sung at 10 
o'clock on Sunday, Nov. 13th. Fr. 
Rector was the Celebrant; Frs. 
Aloysius and Norbert, Deacon and 
Sub-Deacon, respectively; ‘whilst 
Fr. Bede acted as Master of Cere- 
monies. The Very ~ Rev. Fr. 
Hilary, Prov. Consulter, came from 
Highgate to be present at the cere- 
mony. and preached morning and 
evening.. His _three-fold subject 
was— What is it to be a Religious ° 
A Missioner? A Passionist?’? And 
his discourses were as appropriate 
as they were eloquent. After the 
Mass, the Committee, and others 
who kindly helped them in their 
work. assembled in the Sacristy, 
where the presentation was made by 
Mr. de Navarro, in an apt and beau- 
tiful speech, a full report of which 
appeared in the local papers. After 
the presentation, luncheon was 
served in the Monastery. Amongst 
those present were—Mdme. de 


Navarro, Mrs. Matthews, (Fr. Ed- 


mund’s sister), the Misses Mat- 
thews, Mrs. Walsh, Miss Fitzher- 
bert. Miss Lawson, Mrs. Alexander, 
Basil Fuitzherbert, J.P.; A.. de 
Navarro, Pr, Ch. to His Holiness; 
Major Walsh, Dr. Alexander. At 
the actual presentation of the vest- 
ments all expressed their regret at 
the absence of Mrs. Tooley, who 
made them, and for whom the work 
was a labour of love and gratitude. 
The ciborium presented bore a suit- 
able inscription, commemorating 
the occasion. 

Fr. Edmund wishes to express ht: 
grateful thanks to all his friends 
who contributed to make his Jubilec 
a success. 

x * “ 

St. Joseph's. biaheaate.— On the 
Sunday evenings of November, Fr. 
Herbert (Vicar) preached a course 
of sermons on Purgatory to crowded 


congregations at St. Joseph's. Fr. 
Stanislaus was engaged in like work 
at St. Peter’s, Rosaman Street, as 
was also Fr. Chrysostom, at Hack- 
ney, in each of which churches a 
course was preached on the Sun- 
dav evenings of November. 

Retreats were given during the 
month by Fr. Herbert, at Bolton, 
Lancs., and by Fr. Stanislaus, at 
Douai Abbey, Woolhampton, Berks. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
which is now fully established, and 
which numbers among its members 
some of the most influential gentle- 
men of the parish, promises to be 
of untold advantage to the poor. 
The meetings are held in the Mon- 
astery every Wednesday evening 
after devotions. 

The Socials and Whist Drives 
held during the month in 5t. 
Joseph’s Schools, under the aus- 


pices of the Catholic Federation, 


were exceptionally well attended. 

St. Anne’s, Sutton, Cancs.— The 
special course of sermons on the 
Holy Souls, delivered on the Sunday 
evenings of November, was largely 
attended. 

A marble slab will shortly be 
erected in Blessed Gabriel’s chapel 
in memory of the late John Augus- 
tine Burrows. The Burrows family 
were the donors of the fine altar of 
carved oak in honour of Blessed 
Gabriel, and have lately presented 
a beautiful carpet for this chapel. 

We are also pleased to announce 
the gift of a valuable statue of Our 
Ladv Immaculate by Miss Fanny 
Fisher to the Sodality of the Chiil- 
dren of Mary. 

A very successful Whist Drive was 
held during the month. The next 
will be held on Boxing Night. 

We naturally feel proud of our 
School-boy’s Football Club, which 
at present is at the top of the Lea- 
gue. Our boys won the Shield last 
vear. and we expect a similar feat 
from them this vear. 

Fr. Ambrose gave a successtiul 
retreat at Ormskirk, and the rest 
of the Fathers have been busy 
preaching charity sermons through- 
out the archdiocese. 
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